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EMERALD AND RUBY, 
WITH A 
DIAMOND HEART. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Golden Apple,” “ Miss Arlingcourt’s Will,” §c., gc. 
$e 
CHAPTER XV. 


Wuen their carriage turned into the avenue gate, 
and brought them in sight of their own beautifully 
situated home, Maude Kyrle’s face shone out so 
joyfully, her, eyes turned so eagerly and tenderly 
toward the house, such a restful sigh of satisfac- 
tion broke from her breast, that her watchful friends 
hailed it as an omen of the return of her accus- 
tomed happy spirits. 

“You are glad to get home again, Mande,’”’ said 
her father, touching his lips to the fair forehead as 
he lifted her out of the carriage. 

“So glad, papa!” she returned, running up the 
broad stone steps eagerly, and vanishing amidst the 
little group of servants who were waiting there 
= faces beaming sincere welcome for the family’s 

urn, 

“Heaven grant that the strange mood, the chilly 
shadow that has enveloped her, prove after all no- 
thing but home-sickness !” continued Mr. Kyrle, 
while he took Aunt Elise’s wrappers upon his arm 
and held out his hand for her assistance. ‘ I think 
Wearo all glad to get home again, Elise. Our sea- 
side visit was not pleasant to any of us, I fancy, 
except Agnes ; and she is always delighted where 
j nag is @ crowd of gay people, so she is no crite- 

Aunt Elise only .smiled faintly for answer, and 
Mr, Kyrlo looked after her with a singular expres- 
sion of inconceivable pain and passionate affection, 

_Maude was gay and cheery all the day long, flit 
ting here aad there with all a child’s innocent plea- 
sure in Bccow. old familiar haunts. She had not 
seemed so much like kerself since they took her 
away, ard both hor father and Aunt Elise foliowed 
hor with pleased and gratofal oyes. 
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Maude herself was thoroughly happy for the time. 
A sense of peaceful security seemed to have come 
over her. It was as if a heavy cloud had lifted 
from her sky, a menacing danger withdrawn from 
her presence, an accusing voice suddenly silenced. 
She quite startled herself when she broke forth in 
a gay song as she went tripping along the garden 
path. 

She stopped abruptly, and looked around with a 
timid, questioning eye. Was it possible the haunt- 
ing presence had forsaken her. Was she to be 
freed from the ghostly accusation that had poisoned 
every pleasure ? 

Aunt Elise had heard the laugh, and she came 
down from the veranda to meet her, saying, with 
one of her rare and loving smiles : 

‘* Maude, my darling, it is so sweet to hear your 
laugh once more! I know you are as glad to be at 
home again as your father and myself. Indeed, we 
ought to be grateful for it. ere are few such 
beautiful homes as this, my Maude. Few men can 

ive their daughters, with their loving care, such 
od and refinements as your father delights to 
shower upon his darling—few daughters, indeed, 
who can look up to a parent, and find him so wise 
and true and noble as yours. Little Maude, I re- 
frained from scolding you before, but now you have 
come out from the strange, uncanny mood, I must 
hint to you that it is sadly ungrateful in one whose 
life has been so singularly blessed.” 

Maude listened silently. Her companion almost 
fancied there went a little shiver across her frame, 
She turned her face away so that its expression 
could not be read, and bent down over a rose- 


Aunt Elise was pained and disappointed, and un- 
certain how to act. 

‘“* Maude, dear,’’ she said presently, in a low, 
troubled voice. : 

“Yes, Aunt Elise.” 

*‘ Have you anything to tell mo? Surely there is 
no secret trouble you are hiding, for thers can be 
nothing you need hide. If you have any secret af. 
fection, you cannot be afraid to confess it to the 
father who has always beon so indulgent. You 
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puzzle me, child. It seems impossible there can bo 
a secret lover ; and yet——’ 

** No—oh, no!”’ spoke Maude, quickly. ‘* Don’t 
fret about me, Aunt Elise. It is nothing that you 
can help.” 

“Then it is something. My dear, perhaps I can- 
not help you, but it seems to me there can be no 
trouble your father is not able to remove.” 

‘** No, no,’’ reiterated Maude, with increasing agi- 
tation; ‘‘he cannot help me. Why do you talk 
about it, when I have been growing happy, believ- 
ing home influence had exorcised the evil spirit ?” 

Aunt Elise looked at her in utter perplexity. 

** An evil spirit ?”’ she repeated, doubtfully. 

*T don't know, perhaps it is not evil, but it is 
unearthly, uncanny, horrible. It frightens me so,”’ 
pursucd Maude. 

Aunt Elise turned a little paler, then she seized 
the girl’s hand while she demanded : 

“You mean that dying man. Is it the thoughts of 
him that haunt you? Answer me, Maude!” 

The white face, the suddenly dilating, darkening 
eyes answered her. 

“Good Heavens ! good Heavens !” repeated Aunt 
Elise in low, horrified tones, and then exclaimed 
indignantly and energeticaily : ‘‘ What heathenish 
nonsense! Itis only that you have yielded to a 
morbid excitement caused by overstrung nerves. 
Rouse yourself from the unhealthy thought, dear 
child, and in a little time you will laugh at the idea 
of anything so shadowy and intangible having 
power to affect you.” 

Shadowy and intangible! Oh, how poor Mande 
wished in her sorrowful, desperate heart that it 
were only so. But there was her woful knowledge 
of the contrary. Tho box hidden bencath the rock 
on the cliff, the yellow account-book with the dingy 
pages traced by her own hurried handwriting, and 
that signature—that fated signature, the last 
desperate effort of an already death-cold hand. 

ude covered here face and shuddered. 

Aunt Elise held her tight and close. 

T tell you, Maude, it shall not be. You must 
put away this sickly, morbid fancy,” she insistod, 
energetically, 77 
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Mande’s heart was nearly torn in twain by the | 


longing to eonfide all to the sympathy of that 
motherly, compassionate breast. For one moment | 
she yielded to the temptation. With flood of 
wild tears, with a series of frantic kisses, She clung | 
to this tender friend, who had indeed fulfilled a 
mother’s part towards her. - 

“ Aunt Elise, oh, Aunt Elise!” she sobbed, “ if | 
you could help me—if you only could!” | 

“T will, my child; your father and I will show | 
you what a delusion itis.” © 

But at this Maude shuddered again, and the next | 
moment drew herself gently away, murmuring: | 

“A delusion indeed for me to think anyone else 
ean help me.” And regaining something of her 
late icy composure, she added gravely: ‘Dear 
Aunt Elise, it is not wise, indeed, for us to talk in 
this way. Let us go.back to the house.” 

“* But, Maude,” implored Aunt Elise, seeing that 
in some mysterious way she had lost again the ad- 
vantage she had nearly gained, “you do not mean 
that you will go back to that injurious belief?” 

““T will do the best I can to overcome it,” an- 
swered Maude, trying to recover from her agita- 
tion. 

“But you must not give any faith to such q 
foolish superstition,” persisted Aunt Elise. 

The girl only shook her head. 

“ Mande,” said Aunt Elise, reproachfully, and 
perhaps a little impatiently, ‘don’t fou have any 
thonght of your father? don’t you loye him 
cnough——”’ 

She pansed abruptly, for Maude claspod her 
hands with a low cry of anguish, and burst forth: 

“Dol not think of him? DolI notlove him? 
Oh, Aunt Elise, how you torture mo!”’ 

“* But, Mande, your strange behaviour.ig.a Laer 
trouble to him. He is seriously uncasy about, 
you.” 

“IT will try todo my best. Perhaps in time § 
can learn to seem gay and merry when my heart ig, 
heavy,” amswered Maude, with a touch of bitterness 
in the tone which.was as new as painful. 

“Oh, my poor child, my precious little. Mande, 
what has come over you ?”’ exclaimed tho other; 
**an uncanny influence indeed. But it shall not 
conquer. I will fight against it myself. I am 
sorry I interrupted pone pleasant walk, Maude. I 
will leave you now, hoping that the peaceful home 
influences may resume their soothing work,” 

She kissed her tenderly, and went back to the 
house with a thoughtful, perplexed face, thinking. 

“It is very strange, almost a monomania. I seo 
that it will never do to try to reason it aways 
must be some indirect influence. I dare not tell 
her father all she said, for it will add to his uneasi- 
ness, and he said, before, it seemed as if the dead 
man had left his curse through Maude. There 
must be some visionary superstitious element in 
their characters. But I will conquer it, I will 
work untiringly to circumvent it. If there isa 
curse, let it come tome. The wrong was done for 
my sake. Let me bear it all. 

There was a weary grief, and yct a courageous 
resolution in the eye that turned up towards the 
skies, a soft flush came to the thin, pale cheek, the 
lips set themselves grimly, as if to bear in silence 
some bitter accusation. 

As she passed into the house, Mr. Kyrle appeared 
at the library door. His face showed traces of 
agitation. 

“Elise,” he said, hastily, ‘can you come here a 
moment ?”’ 

She came at once, but as he carefully closed the 
sloor, she asked in surprise : 

“Ts it anything now, Arthur, or sudden ?”’ 

He pointed to a crumpled letter lying on the 
fable. 

* Elise, Elise, one danger is only removed for 
enother to arise, another, the worst—for you.’ 

Her face, always pale, had grown ghastly. With 
staggering, faltering steps she made her way to the 
table, putting out her hands to touch a chair in the 
way, like a blind person: But she seized the letter 
and read it through. It dropped into her lap, 
while the cold hands fell away, as if palsied by a 
deadly touch. She turned the frozen-looking face 
towards him, and her lips moved, but the words 
were not articulate. 

Mr. Kyrle, with hasty hands poured ont a glass 
of wine at the sideboard, and broughi it to her. 

She drank it slowly and with difficulty, but ob: 
tained strength from it. 

“Oh, Elise, my poor Elise!’’ he cried, bitterly, 
“if only Thad the power to sparo you tiis. It.is 
s0 long since we have heard a word, I bad. ventured 
to hope there wasanend. Oh, how can Heaven 
spare such a wretch—such a——” 

Elise Liddell lifted a warning hand. 

_ “Hush, Arthur, hush! remember how terzible it 
is for you to utter such aceusatious.”’ 

Mr. Kyrle dropped his haughty head, and the 
binsh of humiliation and shame crept into. his 
cheek. . 

“What would I give to bsvo tho right to deny 





the claim that dastardly wretch holdsupon me! If 
only I could defy. him, for myself, and for you, 
Elise, sometimes I[ think it would be the right, the 
safest way.’” 

She had clasped her hards over her forehead, and 
was trying to obtain clearness amidst the dizzy 
whirl of thought. 

“Insolent villain! to hear this audacious claim 
he makes, it is monstrous! Elise, you do not mean 
to comply with the man’s command. He knows 
that it would sting me more than the fiercest anath- 
emas, and that is why he asks it. But you will not 
go to meet him there alone, promise me you will 
not!” went on Mr. Kyrle, passionately. 

“T must, Arthur. I must know what he means, 
what he asks,’’ she ventured, slowly and drearily. 

“More money, of course, it is*easy to tell that,” 
said he, bitterly. 

“Tt is eruel, pitiless,” she murmured, “ but we 
seem, both of us, compelled to it by inexorable cir- 
cumstances. We cannot, we dare not, defy him, 
Arthur, even though there is such a temptation. 
The more shameless and wicked he is, the more we 
must shrink from allowing him to come forward 
and reveal what might ruin us both. We are proud, 
both of us, we could never bear to have the world 
learn the woful story; and then the shame, the dis- 
grace to your name. James Long has gone, and 
left no sign, but who knews what other may have 
learned the fatal secret? No, no, it is too terrible 
an alternative, we must yield to his demands,” 

“The money is nothing, but the humiliation of 
submitting to such dictation, i ing to me 
for you. to come—no, no, wed 
much,” he.xeturned, fiercely, 

But, Ay is it not safenfor me? Alas, this: 
quick, passio: temper of yours flames up at the. 


itten sting. would zeman '@-lnten 
od = I tell you, it is: not safe [ek 


spoken words 
you there.” 

“* By Heaven, I belicve you are right If I heard 
him use your name in that insolent way, E think 
I could not help,throttling him where he stood,” 

Elise Liddellishuddered, and a her hands. 

“No, no, you must not go. Is see him my- 
self. ‘Alas, T t Thad more co . ya 
little time ago, Iwas priding myself upen my 
strength to ise the supernatural, terrors of 
another. Poor aude! if she had only a sus- 
picion of what ta: _woes there are in this world, 


she would: not turmytoe ghostly shadows, for her-| 


terrors.”’ 


** And you will go, to meet him ?”’ demanded Mr. 
Kyrie, fiereely, aloggh angrier 
em lifted her-pale face, an fooked at him sorrow- 


y: 

* Arthur, Arthur, do not add to my trials !’”’ im- 
plored she. 

He caught her hand and covered it with kisses. 

*“ You are an angel, Elise, and I am only an un- 
reasonable, selfish, jealous man. I know you will 
do what is right. If money is wanted, and it will 
rid us of his presence, give it freely.” 

She took the letter, folded it, and put it into her 
pocket, took another sip of wine, and then walked 
more steadily to the door, saying : 

“Try to be patient, Arthur; try to forget all this 
hidden trouble.’’ 

“God bless you for an angel!’ returned he, fer- 
vently. 

Just then a carriage, a light open landan, was 
whirling up the avenue. Agnes Ackland had chosen 
to return with a party of. gay young people, instead 
of joining the family in the journey home from the 
sea-side, and they had just arrived. 

* What a rare and beautiful place this is,” ob- 
served onc. “Fortune seems to have showered her 
most dazzling and precious gifts upon these Kyrles. 
I don’t suppose they have a suspicion of the ills and 
cares that common mortals know.” 

“They tell abont a skeleton in every closet,” 
laughed Agnes, with a shrug of her white shoulders, 
“T don’t snppose they have any positive trouble, 
but I know Maude doesn’t enjoy life half as well as 
Ido, Aw revoir! I shall meet you all at the ball.” 

And within, while they laughed and talked thus, 
Mande sat silent and sad again, and Aunt Blise, 
locked in her chamber, was lying on her couch, her 
white face hidden, her whole frame shaking with 
tearless scbs. And Mr. Kyrle was striding to and 
fro across the magnificent library, his hands locked, 
his heart racked with cruel pangs, the path before 
his feet showing wearisome ahd dark, for all the 
rich appointments of his luxurious home. 

** Such fortunate people !” chattered the gay visi- 
tors as they drove away; “everything unites to 
make life charming and beautiful for the Kyrles !” 

So feebly and blindly do we judge one of another. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

GREAT was the storm of indignation and deep 
the wrath at Damer Farm, when Joe returned from 
his fruitless scarch for the union-girl, 

“Oh, the dreadfal lucky I do have !” exclaimed the 
widow, wringing her hauds as over somo: dird 
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hood: ag, gets their. nine 's a week, besides 


calamity, and ejaculating het vituperations wit} 
nfere.regard to.emphasis_than elegance. “ That 
good-for-nothing, ungrateful girl! only sce how 
much she/haseheated me! Just; as she was a got. 
ting to be useful, too. It is terrible to think of the 
perversity of human nature. I declare it is too 
much!’’ 

** And she could curl my hair so nice,” chimed in 
Araminta, with a spiteful twang of voice.. “ If only 
I could get my fingers hold of hers wouldn’t I drag 
her here in short time? And she knew just my 
ways with muslins and tying ribbons. I wonder 
she ce steal my gold beads, I do, the sly little 
minx !’’ 

Joe did not say as much as the others, but there 
was a cold gliticr of his dall eye, a cruel set of his 
thick lip when her name was spoken, which betrayea 
— his anger was deeper and more enduring thar 

eirs. 

To think that the helpless creature had dared to 
robel, and had escaped,out of his clutches! Why, a 
fly or a { yet done that, so persistent, 
and unsparing was this fellow’s cruel nature: 
and to think that Tib had escaped! It was too 
much for him, as for his mother. But he did not, 
like her, relinquish hope of eat y eye fugitive. He 
took a fierce oath that he would her, and bring 
her back. He encouraged his mother’s angry 

Rufus Smith, and making out his 
of the matter, told. her that Rufe had 
from securing the runaway at tho 


widow sent for Rufe, and poured n on him 
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little Tib 

) ) At @ could speak 
‘ » Up Row the enforced 
- s Damer ? I’d like to 

: out to a jury of 
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ing 98 Call- board and 
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Years. my Bufas, Smith. e has 

done more’n half the. ta in the neighbour- 


done it 
kind o’ treatment. 
ye, Widder Damer, 


you've get.to go toa. of a church, if 
its. Christi soins way you've scrimped 
and driven that tender-hcearted 


child. Christian! I don’t pretend to be much, any- 
how. Idon’t belong to the church, and don’t go much 
to meetin’, but I wouldn’t burden my conscience 
so much as to treat a dog in the same way that 
child has been treated here. I couldn’t help speak- 
ing a kindly word to the meanest dumb creatur 
in my path, now and then, no, [ couldn’t. And it 
seems to me that’s what the Bible teaches us. And 
it aint the worst thing that you’ye pinched and 
starved and. worked her half to death; it aint the 
worst shame to a woman as. belongs t the church, 
and preaches up her piety, but the worst is that 
poor Rufe Smith had to step in and save her from 
the insults of a brute like that Joe Damer there! 
Poor little Tib! I’m glad she’s gone, I hope she'll 
learn what it is, to havea pleasant home. [ hope 
she’ll make friends, and if they’re half human, it’s 
likely she will. I hope she'll be happy, thoughi 
never set eyes on her _ ; 

And here poor Rufe broke down, and drew his 
sleeve hastily cross his eyes, and having freed his 
mind, not willing that they should see his real 
grief at Tib’s absence, he hurried off, without paus- 
ing to reply to the torrent of angry invectives 
poured after him, 

“Oh, what is the world coming to! Whoever 
heard anybody run on so? Oh, this wicked and 
ungrateful world!” sobbed Mrs. Damer, hysterically. 
*“ How I am imposed upon. To hear that impudent 
wretch talk to me in that fashion. And Tib has 
gone, and I shall have to get a new girl, and pay 
her monstrous wages, no doubt, and like as not, 
she’ll be an awful wasteful creature, and a terrible 
eater and all that. Oh dear! I’m afraid the luck’s 
begun to run against me. I be looking for 
new misfortunes. Just as it did“after that time 
your father made such a bad speculation, and had 
to take that horrid old land instead of good money- 
We had such a string of bad luck then, The cow 
died, and the corn all mildewed, and you had the 
measles, Araminty, and the doctor’s bill was awful. 
Qh, dear! oh. dear!’ * 

“T wouldn't make a foot of myself, mother, 
said Joe, roughly, his face still purple with the 
rage he had not dared to vent in words before Rufe 
Smith ; “ you haint lostany great deal by Tib. That 
fellow was right enough there.. But she owes you 
one service, and we'll hunt her up and get it out 
of her.” 

But Mrs. Damer was hard to be comforted, and 
sooth: to say, the situation was not an agreeable 
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one. A new gitl is trial enough in any well- 
ordered household; it takes so long, under the 
best circumstances, for things to return to the 
smooth sliding of long-accustomed ways. But 
Mrs. Damer was thinking what sharp eyes and 
constant oversight she must give, to drill another 
into her saving, careful ways, with just a faint sus- 
picion that she might not be able to find one at all 
willing to bear the discipline in poor Tib’s meek 
and docile fashion. So she went.about the drudgery 
the poor girl’s weak hands had performed so 
monotonously, moaning and bewailing her hard 
luck, but working the brisker, as ’Minty slily 
whispered to Joe. 

“ Mother will work better on vexation than she 
will on good luck : do see how she’s exerting herself ! 
She'll make it up out of her own bones. But, dear 
heart! she won’t ever curl my hair for me like Tib. 
I never could coax her to that.”’ 

“You're a pair of simpletons,’’ observed Mr. 
Joo, contemptuously ; “ one is as much too hard as 
ths other is too soft.” 

“T s’pose you think you are a great gentleman ?” 
retorted Miss Araminta, bridling her long neck. 

Joe replied by a sneer, and the amiable pair were 
presently in the midst of a wordy quarrel, from 
which their mother parted them, by sending one to 
the garden and the other to her chamber. 

“ Dear, dear! was there ever a woman with so 
much trouble,” wailed the widow, as she proceeded 
to give the last dusting to the furniture. 

It was, however, true, as Araminta had sng- 
gested, Mrs. Damer could never accomplish more 
work than under the stimulus of some little mis- 
fortune. The house was shortly in perfect order, 
and its mistress took out her knitting, and sat down 
to rest. 

“ Anyhow,” she muttered, brightening up a little, 
“T know there ain’t any waste going on.”’ 

While she sat there rocking and knitting, some- 
thing very strange and wonderful was coming to 
her. Something that was like poor little Tib’s 
visions, fairy-like and marvellous—good fortune, 
golden treasure, she would have said, the world 
would have pronounced it. 

It was announced by a sharp rap at the door. 
The Widow Damer, who only gained new energy by 
mishaps and troubles, who, hardened and strength- 
ened under rough work, rose up to go and hear this 
wonderful good news, and all the while was taking 
her death blow. She opened the door and admitted 
a well-dressed stranger, a sharp-featured, keen-eyed 
little man, who nlled off his glossy beaver, and 
bowed as he asked : 

“Mrs. Damer, the relict of Joseph Damer, of 
Greentown, I believe ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, yes, sir, if you please,” stammered the 
widow, fingering nervously at her cap strings, and 
secretly wondering if a writ could be served on any- 
body without their knowing of any debt or wrong- 
doing. For he had taken out a long paper from his 
pocket, and was unfolding it. 

“I came to make overtures for purchasing a little 
land which belonged to your husband.” 

“ My goodness !” exclaimed Mrs. Damer, catching 
along breath of relief. ‘ I couldn’t think what you 
wanted. Take a chair, take a chair, I’m glad to see 
you, sir. About that land? Well, tell all aboutit!”’ 

The gentleman did not show any amusement at 
this rather peculiar address. He put down his hat 
on the table, seated himself in the chair, and turned 
toward her rather nervously, like. one in haste to 
make his bargain and be gone. 

“T presume, madam, you have no particular at- 
tachment to the land,” he said blandiy, and took 
out a pair of glasses and began polishing them. 

But the widow was no fool at a trade, let Joc call 
her what he might. 

“Well, nothing very great, as I knows on. Only 
I shouldn’t sell, unless at a fair price. Let me see, 
I've got the deed and the plan somewhere.” 

The gentleman's keen little eyes twinkled. 

g “You have the deed ? oh; then it is all perfectly 
straight; I should like to see it.” 

Mrs. Damer' rose, and: went out to shout at the 
bottom of the stairs : 

_ Minty, ‘Minty, bring along down that cigar box 
my bureau drawer. Be quick now, forthere’s a 
ccntleman here as wants to see it,” 

Which last bit of information qnite nentralised 
the effect of the command... Miss Araminta had no 
dea of appearing before a strange gentleman with- 
oak extra adornment, so before, she went for the 

ox, she rummaged over her box of ribbons and 
laces, and peered at the little narrow looking-glass 
which was the chief treasure in her primitively 
fuenished chamber. 

Meantime the gentleman had so much to say, and 
Was so evidently anxious to have it said, that hedid 
hot demur at the tardy forthcoming of the deed. 

My dear Mrs. Damer, my business makes it 
heeessary that I should add to the land I possess in 
that quarter, and having just learned who was the 


Mrs. Damer was laughing in her sleeve. She well 
remembered her husband’s disgust when he went 
off to look at his new property. So many times 
she had bewailed the money swallowed in its: bar- 
ren, rocky, sterile soil. Well, well! it was good 
luck that some one had taken a fancy toit. But 
not a hint of this thought betrayed itself in her 
looks or talk. 

** What.did you think of offering me for the land, 
sir ?’’ she asked, in a business tone. “I expect it 
has. improved a good deal lately.” 

He stroked his chin, and lowered his eyelids to 
hide a twinkle in them. 

“Might I ask how much would satisfy you, ma- 
dam ?”’ he returned. 

She was too diplomatic to be caught in that 


way. 

“T shouldn’t think of setting my price until I’ve 
been out and seen how much it’s improved,” she 
answered, steadily. 

His countenance fell a little. But here there was 
a diversion, for Miss Araminta came sailing in with 
what she believed to be a most telling and graceful 
air. She dropped her head with a modesty which 
she was sure must be very girlish and charming, 
put the box. before her mother, and, courtesying to 
the stranger, sank down intoa chair, feeling like 
the heroine of some sentimental story. 

* Yes, here’s the deed. It’s all correct, you see ; 
and here’s the plan. Which side is your land?” 

The stranger laid his finger on one side. 

** Right there, madam. You see how I noed the 
other lot. I came prepared to give double its real 
value, because, you see, I own it’s worth most to 
me. Now, my dear lady, if we can only agree upon 
terms—I have but very little time to spare,” 

“ Well, I’ll consider the offer. ’*Minty, tell Joe 
tocome in. He’s out in the barn.” 

*Minty rather reluctantly obcyed the command, 
and in a few moments Joe appeared. 

The case was explained to him in his mother’s 
matter-of-fact but lncid way. 

“You see, Joe, this here gentleman has come to 
buy that land that come to your father from old 
Silloway’s debt.”’ 

Joe whistled, with both hands in his pocket. 

** Well, what’s the tune? How much?”’ 

The stranger fidgetted and coughed, but finally 
spoke. 

** Well, I suppose it is foolish in me to give so 
much, but I do want that land. I'll give you three 
hundred pounds cash, to-day,’ 

Joe was not able to conceal his astonishment. 
As for the widow, though the munificence of the 
offer quite took away her breath, she kept still. If 
a man could offer that and not be crazy, he must 
have a reason. Her suspicion was faintly stirred. 

* Well,” said she, in a tone as cool as if she had 
not believed an hour ago that the land was worth as 
many shillings, “‘ I’il think it over.” 

Joe edged up to her. 

“Don’t be a fool, mother; you’d better grab 
quick.” 

** My offer is only for to-day. I haven’t time to 
wait for useless deliberation. I didn’t suppose it 
would take long for you to decide about a matter 
like that ; such an offer don’t come every day,”’ 
continued the stranger, pulling out his watch, and 
looking at it, and then making a sudden feint to- 
ward his hat. 

Poor Mrs. Damer felt an inward panic lest the 
goose should fly away, goldeneggs and ail, but she 
held out like a heroine. 

“TI told you I wasn’t anxious tosell. If it is 
-— three hundred to you, it must be to other 
folks.” 

The gentleman put on his hat. Joe was making 
the most violent gestures. Here Araminta inter- 
posed in a honeyed voice : 

“I’m sure, motker, you ain’t treating the gentle- 
man polite. Why don’t you say what you will 
take ?”’ 

“Thank you, miss,’’ answered he, promptly, bow- 
ing with a flourish that might have been interpreted 
as a burlesque upon her own manner. “ You have 
made a very sagacious suggestion.” 

“Well, I don’t know—perhaps four hundred 
pounds would do,” spoke the widow, slowly. 

“ll give it, for the young lady’s sake,” cried 
the stranger. 

How Miss Araminta drooped her white eyelashes, 
and tried to simulate bashful confusion. 

** Hallo!” cried Joe, “‘ here’s a carriage driving 
up has 

The stranger hurried to the window, turned fairly 
purple at the sight of two fine-looking men coming 
hastily to the door, and exclaimed violently : 

* Well, a bargain’s a bargain. It’s mine for four 
hundred pounds.” 

The widow did not have time to answer, for the 
door was unclosed simultaneously with a hasty 
knock. The foremost new comer flashed an indig- 
nant glance at their visitor. 





wane of this little tract, I hastened to secure it be- 
ore anyone else took a notion te it.” 


astonished Mrs. Damer. “I trust, madam, you 
have made no bargain with this man.”’ 

**Who are you, I should like to know,” blustered 
Joe; “a bargain’s a bargain. If he’s a mind to 
give four hundred pounds for our lazd we can take 
3 


“ Four hundred pounds!” ejaculated the stranger, 
turning to the other. “I told you, Dixon, what a 
sharper he was. I hope sincerely, madam, no papers 
are signed. But if they are you can contest it as 
the shameless fraud it is.”’ 

“No, there’s no papers,’”’ eagerly returned Mrs. 
Damer, reading rightly the baffled rage on her first 
visitor’s face ; “nor no bargain. Do you want the 
land P”’ 

“I do. I came in behalf of the company we 
have just formed, to offer you five thousand!” 

“ Five thousand pounds! Good gracious!” 
shrieked out the Widow Damer, staring around as 
if her senses were taking leave of her. ‘** What, for 
that miserable land ?” 

It was quite evident that her wits had gone, or 
she would never have made this confession. 

“Just so, my dear madam. “ You are a very 
fortunate woman. ‘his is only the first payment. 
We are very sanguine that the percentage will give 
the same sum over and over again. We mean to 
deal fair and honourably with you. You will un- 
derstand now what sort of a trick this fellow meant 
to pay by stealing a march upon us, and obtaining 
that magnificent iron property for his paltry four 
hundred pounds.” 

The widow was very glad to have something scem 
real, and not too favourable. It took a little from 
her light-headedness to be able to rush forward to 
her earliest visitor and scream into his ear : 

“Oh, you good-for-nothing scamp! You poor, 
mean trickster! You wanted to get my five 
thousand! Oh, good gracious; five thousand 
pounds! I declare I can’t believe I’m awake,”’ and 
se left off, to consider rapturously this astounding 
act. 

Joe was capering about like a madman. 

“Whew! this beats everything. Wont I take 
some comfort living now? [ll have the grandest 
turnoxt in these parts. I'll build me a house of 
my own, and wont I snap my fingers at the folks ? 
Ican buy and sell a dozenof ’em. By Jupiter! 
mother, if tais is your run o’ bad luck, give me 
plenty of it. Oh, oh! Tl have Tib back. Vl 
offer a hund:ed pounds reward for her.” 

“A hundred pounds! Ain’t you ashamed?” 
ered out Mrs. Damer, and then fell to laughing 
hysterically. ‘‘1 can’t believe it, no, I can’t believe 
it till I see some of it.’’ 

“Then you agree to our terms ? 
five hundred to bind the bargain. You must go 
with us to the nearest lawyer,” observed the prin- 
cipal speaker, who was, in fact, the president of the 
new company. 

**To be sure! I’ll go, yes, I’ll go. I'll do any- 
thing. I declare I don’t think I’ve any sense left. 
Oh, ’ Minty, what'll all Greentown say ?”’ 

“I don’t know and I don’t care!” returned 
Miss Araminta, sailing majestically across the 
room; ‘it won’t concern me much what such com- 
mon people think. I shall go to Paris, and wear 
my diamonds, and marry alord. Mebbe I'll come 
back, just to show ’em my grandeur.” 

And she tossed her head as if already a princess 
of high degree. 

The other gentlemen concealed their smiles, but 
the first comer suddenly seemed seized with a 
luminous idea. 

“T have it!’’ he muttered, under his breath, and 
hurried away as fast as he could go. 

* But you haven't told me what has happened to 
the land. You hain’t found a gold mine, now, have 
you P”’ questioned the widow, taking a little breath 
while she dropped down into her rocking-chair. 

* Don’t you understand? There isa magnificent 
deposit of iron on it.” 

* Tron ?”” 

“Yes.” 

** Well, I never! who would ever have thought it. 
What would poor Joseph have said if he had known 
it? Isn’t it too bad he should die and never know 
of it ?’”’ she continued, in a weak, broken tone. 

And then she burst out laughing again. 

* Five thousand pounds, and like as not as much 
again, Oh, my! oh, my!” 

“Talways knew I was meant for better scenes 
than this !’’ murmured Miss ’Minty, sniffing seorn- 
fully at her humble surroundings. “I am going 
straight to town. I shall wear satin and velvet now.” 
“IT think we had better start for the lawyer’s,” 
suggested the urbane president. ‘ Perhaps it is as 
well to get the papers ready.” 

“Oh, yes! oh, yes!’ replied the widow, starting 


I have brought 


up with another nervous laugh. “Tl put on my 
best things in a minute.” 

“We shall need you all.” 

“Yes, yes. Go get ready, "Minty. Joe, go and 





“So, you are here before us. We tracked you, 
you cheating scoundrel,” and then he turned to the 








tell the man to come up and take care of the house, 
You harness up, will you?” 
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“ Tt’s the last time. I’ll havo my coach-:an before 
the month is out,” laughed Joe. 

And then he added, while that ugly look came 
back into his face : 

“* And [ll have Tib, or there’s no good in money.” 

And they proceeded to the town, where the great 
news had been buzzed abroad, and they all began 
to realise a little of the actual occurrence when all 
the magnates came around to bow obsequiously or 
congratulate warmly. 

The five hundred pounds was given into Mrs. 
Damer’s hands as a guarantee of the whole pay- 
ment. She took a great deal of pains to go to the 
bank end assume to leave it there. Butshe carried 
it home, though neither Joe nor Minty mistrusted it. 
She kept it iu the old-fashioned pocket that was 
tied around her waist, and every moment or two 
her hand crept slowly through her dress and 
caressed the precious roll. She could not eat her 
supper, her mouth was dry, parched by the delirious 
fever of tumulinous joy that seethed through her 
blood. She went around in the kitchen like one 
dazed or intoxicated, and when night came she 
iocked her doors carefully, fastened evcry window, 
and went to bed with the treasure hugged close be- 
neath the pillow. But not to sleep. She could not 
close her eyes. She could not quiet the wild brain. 
\ll she could think was the one bewildering, de- 
lightful declaration—five thousand pounds, and as 
much more, like as not. 

Morning came, and she was up earlier even than 
in the old times. Her flesh was dry and hot, her 
eyes burnt strangely. Still no appetite, but a 
fverish thirst. So on to the next day, and the 
next. Then the gentlemen who represented the 
company, and who were eager to have the matter 
settled, came back with bonds and gold enough to 
fulfil their portion of the contract. The papers 
were signed, delivered. The land was theirs no 
longer, and Widow Damer went home with her chil- 
dren the possessor of this, to them, unprecedented 
fortune. She went into the hovse unsteadily. Joe 
noticed that she put out her hands blindly as she 
passed through the door. She dropped heavily into 
her chair, and looked up to them with a blank smile 
that startled them both. 

“ Well, well,” said the Widow Damer, “ five 
thousand pounds! What do you suppose Joseph 
will say ?”’ 

And the words were hardly off her lips before she 
dropped, slid down, all in a heap. They lifted her 
hastily. The teeth were set,a purple flush on the 
face, the breath came hoarse and deep. She lived 
two days after, but never spoke or opened her eyes 





again, ‘The braia,” said the wise doctors. ‘ Five 
tiousand pounds’ would have been the truer ver- 
dict. 


(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 





ARTIFICIAL Precious Stones.—We may expect 
soon to see in commerce some beautiful precious 
stones of artificial make. At alate meeting of the 
French Academy a fine collection of sapphires, 
rubies, emeralds, topazes, and even diamonds. was 
exhibited by their maker, M. Gaudin; and as there 
are no secrets in science, the manner of making 
them was freely described. ‘The base of all is 
alumina, but it is mixed with other substances, silica 
for instance ; because alone it is liable to devitrify. 
The oxyhydrogen flame is the magic blast that 
turns the base earth into adamant; and the colour- 
ing is secured by salts of gold, silver, palladium, 
and copper, which last is capable of rendering jewels 
of many hues. The stones are not quite so hard as 
diamonds, but they are harder than strass, which 
has been the material for artificial gems hitherto. 

Tuk ARCHITECTURE oF THE HuMAN Bopy.— 
The substances entering into the composition of the 
human body are the very best that could have been 
selected ; bone, for instance, is not very heavy, yet 
will bear twice the strain of oak, and is much more 
elastic. Deserving of special attention is the con- 
struction of the spinal column, or backbone, which is 
so curved that the man cau walk upright with ease. 
It cousists of twenty-four pieces of bone, bound to- 
xether at the edges by a tough fibrous substance, 
which becomes less fibrous and more fluid towards 
the centre; hence, all the vertebra are mounted on 
what may be called fluid balls. By pressure, caused 
by exertion during the day, some of this fluid is 
squeezed out through the fibres, but the fibres have 
so grent an affinity or attraction for water that the 
loss is soon replaced. The vertebre are so tightly 
bound together that whenever the spiual column is 
forcibly broken some of the bones themselves are 
almost always broken also. The weakest part of the 
spinal column is at the waist; there is also another 
weak part higher up, which sometimes, in conse- 
quence of the weakness, grows out, to form the 
lumpback, The number of the bones in the necks 





| of all mamials is remarkably uniform, there being 


no more in the long-necked giraffe than in the short- 
necked man, but the same general rule does not hold 
good in the case of birds. 

New Umsretia Cuarr.—An ingenious invention 
has been patented by Mr. Gillespie Sweeney, which 
relates to an improved seat, walking-cane, and um- 
brella, combined together in one article, inan arrange- 
ment capable of adjustment for use in the capacity of 
either one of the said articles, and consists of a 
sheath answering for the cane, divided into three 
parts, and inclosing in one part the umbrella from 
the point below the lower ends of the ribs when 
folded; the stock is enlarged at this point and 
provided with ribs, braces, and a web of canvas 
stitched across the ends of the ribs, which spread 
out similarly in some respects to the umbrella, and 
form a seat when the top is placed on the ground ; 
this latter part is inclosed within the part of tho 
sheath forming the handle, which is divided longi- 
tudinally from the top down, and hinged to the 
aforesaid enlargement of the stock. These twoparts 
fasten together with a strong cord. 


ANALYSIS OF WINES. 


Ir appears that hitherto the analysis of wines has 
been too much of what I may call a sycophantic cha- 
racter; that is, its object has always been to fiud 
out whether wine was falsified and mixed, or 
whether it was natural. But these are really not 
the principal chemical questions ; these are, what is 
the real nature and intriusic composition of wine, 
and that, [ think, has been pretty far advanced by 
Dr. Dupré. 

Thus, for example, it appears that wine may con- 
tain a great variety of ethers, amounting in some 
cases to twenty-five in number or more ; that as wine 
ripens it is found to contain more of these ethers, 
until it reaches a certain maximum, and that after 
that it falls off again, and the ethers decrease in 
quantity. So that we have a chemical confirmation 
of the judgment of the nose. 

Sherry is treated with plaster of Paris; if we 
could learn the reason, and discover that it was a 
good practice, by all means let sherry be plastered, 
and let us find means to neutralize the effect of the 
sulphate of potash which results. But if, on the 
other hand, there is no good reason for plastering 
sherry, let us abandon it. Let us consult scientific 
chemists on the subject, as is done by the French 
Government, which will not allow plastered wines 
to be supplied to its fleet or army, because they are 
advised they are injurious. 

There have been other supposed discoveries with 
regard to wines, particularly the Hungarian wines, 
showing that they contain certain phosphates and a 
little iron, but these are things of no great value; 
they vary considerably, and phosphatic food is sufti- 
ciently represented in what we eat daily ; besides 
which, oue small glass of beer contains, as much 
phosphate as a bottle of wine, so that if anyone 
should require a phosphatic food he may drink 
beer. 

Much has been said on the question whether or no 
we ought to drink fortified wines—i.e., those to 
which brandy has been added. I considér that to 
be an unpractical question, for I think the judgment 
of this country on that point is perfectly settled. 
Since the new treaty of commerce with France, and 
the reduction of the wine duties, the introduction of 
wines has no doubt increased to a certain extent, 
but the consumption of natural or unbrandied wine 
has not increased to the same extent as that of strong 
or brandied wines has, particularly the so-called 
sherries. © , 

How are we to explain that? I think the late 
Mr. Tennant, who wrote a very elaborate work 
against the reduction of the wine duties, was right 
on that subject. He said:—* You want to reduce 
the wine duties in order that natural wines may be 
imported, but I tell you these natural wives are of 
such a quality, that if you bring them here the En- 
glish will not drink them.” That is really the fact, 
and compared with the excellent quality and low 
price of beer in this country, the common wines of 
other countries cannot stand. 

Therefore, if in this country, where every man on 
the average drinks three bottles of wine a year, we 
want him to drink a hundred bottles, we can only 
tempt him to do so by giving him a better drink. 

J.L. W. THupicuum. 


Wire Tramways.—In North Germany there isa 
cheap and novel method of transport, useful for 
short distances in mineral and rough districts where 
railways cannot be made economically. The system 
may be briefly described as a coutinuous develop- 
ment of the plan often adopted in India, Australia, 
and America, of bridging over rivers by means of a 
single wire rope, on which loads are transmitted in 
a bucket suspended by a pulley. The endless wire 
rope now adopted is supported on a series of pulleys, 








carried by substantial posts about seventy yards 
apart, on the average, passing round a clip drum at 
the end, and worked by an ordinary moveable sican- 
engine. Boxes carrying from 1 to 5 cwt. are bung 
on the rope in such a manner as to maintain the 
load in equilibrium and pass over the supporting 
pillars with ease. The line is worked at a speed of 
about five or six miles an hour, and the rope being 
endless, the full boxes travel on one side of the sup- 
ports, the empty ones returning on the other. How- 
ever rugged the country, the line can be constructed 
quickly, and without necessitating much more en- 
gineering work than an ordinary line of telegraph, 
The cost of a line calculated to trausport 100 tonsa 
day appears to be about 4001. per mile complete for 
working, and the average cost of transport is abont 
twopence per ton per mile, including maintenance, 
The plan has been in operation about ten months, 
About thirty-five miles of line have been made, and 
upwards of 100 miles are in construction. 

Dr. LApDISLAS DE BerinA, of Heidelberg, has been 
thoroughly investizating the subject of the transfu- 
sion of blood from one body to another, and has coms 
to the conclusion that, if carefully conducted, it is by 
no means a dangerous operation. 

As we mentioned lately, the expiration of Besse- 
mer’s patent next month is likely to increase the 
general use of steel instead of iron. The London 
and North Western has already made arrangements 
for laying a considerable distance with steel rails in 
place of worn-out iron ones. 

A Powerrut Monitor.—The terrible force with 
which a blow can be dealt by a double-turreted 
Monitor was shown by the Miantonomoh in the 
sinking of the Maria while en route to Boston. She 
was steaming at the rate of seven miles an hour 
when she ran into the steamer Maria off Cape Cod. 
The Miantonomoh struck the Maria about midships, 
pressed her bow completely through the side, forced 
the engines out through the other side, and lifted the 
wooden steamer up on her bow like a broken egg- 
shell. The steamer remained a few minutes on the 
bow of the Miantonomoh, and was carried with the 
greatest ease. Soon it was shaken off, filled with 
water, and sank immediately. Four lives were lost. 
It is calculated that the Monitors, Miantonomoli and 
Terror, now at Boston, have an impetus, when under 
a speed of seven kuots, equal to about 69,000 tons. 





Army Repvuctions.—The reduction by two com. 
panies of the whole of the regimeuts on foreign ser- 
vice, from the 1st of April next, says the Army and 
Navy Gazette, will affect the following corps, viz.: 
—1st (four companies), 2nd, 3rd, Sth, 6th, 7th, sth, 
9th, 10th (four comranies), 11th (four companies), 
12th, 13th, 14th (four companies), 15th, 18th, 19th 
(four companies), 20th, 21st (four companies), 24th 
(four companies), 25th, 26th, 28th, 29th, 31st, 52nd, 
36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 41st, 45th, 48th, 49th, 52nd, 
53rd, 55th, 58th, 59th, 60th (six companies) 61st, 
62nd, 64th, 69th, 71st, 73rd, 74th, 75th, 76th, 77th, 
78th, 79th, 88rd, 4th, 85th, 86th, 87th, 88th, 92nd, 
95th, 96th, 108rd, 105th, 105th, 106th, 107th, 108th, 
109th, Rifle Brigade (four companies). The lst 
battalions 16th, 82nd, 93rd, and 102nd will, of 
course, on arrival home, be reduced to the home 
establishment of ten companies. The 66th, 8st, 
and 89th, under orders for embarkation, will not be 
augmented on proceeding out. The reduction will 
leave 156 captains and the same number of lieu- 
tenants supernumerary to the establishment of their 
regiments. 

A New Ciarmast To BE KiNG or Enxouanp.—At 
the Mansion House on Monday, an elderly man, 
decently dressed, stepped into the witness-box, and, 
addressing Mr. Oke, said he wished to see the Lord 
Mayor. His manner was very pecniiar, and he was 
asked what he was, he said he was “ King of England 
and of the Globe,” as was very well known; that he 
had been so from his birth, and derived his descent 
both from God and the devil; and that he wished to 
see the Lord Mayor on the subject. He was told 
that he could not then see him, and that if he had 
money enough he had better consult a lawyer, upon 
which the applicant changed his tone, and tried to 
cajole the chief clerk, telling himy“in a patronising 
kind of way, he was quite right, and that he would 
take his advice. Being again asked his occupation, 
he said, “ Well, I’m a potman; but I am still King 
of England.” The chief clerk said that this was not 
a subject upon which he’could talk to him, vor was 
it one with which the Lord Mayor could be troubled. 
Upon that the applicant waxed very wroth, and said 
in effect that the Lord Mayor and everybody con- 
nected with the Mansion House were his subjects; 
that he would put the world in darkness aud crush 
the earth, but he would be King of England. Theo, 
turning round, he abruptly left the court, somewhat 
excited, casting as he did so a wild and ferocious 
look at-the chief clerk. 
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(LIEUTENANT FALCONCOURT JOINS MARGARET AND THE DUKE OF 


FAITHFUL MARGARET. 


_ 


CHAPTER VII. 
They sin who tell us Love can die! 
With life all other passions fly— 
All others are but vanity,— 
But Love is indestructible ! Southey. 

Lapy Juttana Drvon concealed her disappointed 
love so well that no one would have suspected, not 
even simple Margaret Walsingham, that she had 
suffered from its pangs. 

As the summer season wore on, and she began to 
get over her “awkward affair ”"—for so the railway 
accident in which she had been involved was termed— 
she plunged into gaiety, and a violent flirtation with 
the Irish duke, which threatened quite to banish any 
lingering memories of the soldier who was fighting 
in other scenes, and Hautville Park became thronged 
with illustrious visitors. 

Margaret Walsingham, in her sombre black dress, 
mingled as rarely as possible with the flippant cava- 
liers who were for ever hanging about the lady’s 
drawing-rooms, or dangling after her in her walks 
with her companion. She rarely lifted her eyes 
when they bowad to the carelessly introduced Miss 
Walsingham; and never by any chance engaged in 
conversation with them. 

Yet a new world of knowledge was opening to her 
ony, and filling her mind with absorbing specula- 
ions. 

How often she heard St. Udo Brand, the young 
guardsman, discussed by these London fashionables, 
with appropriate jest or story. They laughed at 
his withering flashes of wit, admired his brilliant 
follies, and narrated his’ erratic generosities, with 
never a sigh for the heart which, to be so reckless 
now, must have been so warm and true. 

Day by day, the broken image of an overthrown 
hero was built up in her heart, with here and there a 
flashing glimpse of virtue, or a suggestion of innate 
chivalry of soul, or high-minded honour, which con- 
irasted sadly with the wild recklessness of the present. 

And each day this simple woman carried some 
bright gem of goodness with which to deck her 
imagined hero, until the vision seemed so kingly, that 
sho took to defending’ his defects to herself, and 
covering them from her own eyes. 

Morning and noon, ‘and in the midnight hours, 
when strains of music and the din of revelry stole 
Up to Margaret’s remote chamber, she dreamed of 
the possible angel in this man, and her soul yearned 
for his welfare, and mourned over the frivolous na- 
tare of Lev to whom he had given his love. 








“A true, brave woman might reclaim him yet,” 
she sometimes sighed; “but the last chance most 
probably is past with Lady Juliana.” 

“You are to dine with us to-day,” said the lady, 
one morning, turning suddenly to Margaret, while 
undergoing the toilette operations of her maid. “ My 
cousin, Harry Falconcourt, has arrived, and insists on 
being introduced formally to the heroine who saved 
me: and as Iam bored to death with always saying 
Hus) does not go into society,’ I have promised 

im.” 

“Dear Lady Julie, I hope you will not insist upon 
this,” exclaimed Margaret, much startled. “TI really 
have nothing to do with society.” 

“Well, for all that, I am not going to allow you 
your privilege of seclusion on this occasion. I don't 
like leaving you alone so much.” 

So Lady Juliana had her way, though this time 
her wish seut a sharp pain through the heart of her 
companion. 

The guests of -his lordship’s dinner party were the 
resident gentry, with their portly wives and bloom- 
ing daughters, come to meet the visitors of Haut- 
ville Park; and a great many bright uniforms min- 
gled among the masses of silken drapery, feathers, 
jewels® black evening coats, and tulle. 

Lady Juliana kept her small territory at her end 
of the table'in a continual ripple of delight. by her 
quips and coquetries. She was in surprising spirits, 
for was not his Grace the Duke of Piermont on her 
right hand, and Sir Aylmer Breckinridge, who was a 
devoted admirer, on her left ? 

His Grace, who was an ordinary-looking young 
man, with a bright, wholesome complexion, and 
pleasantly sparkling eyes, seemed almost bewitched 
by Lady Juliana’s rapid flippancies, and watched her 
face as one might watch the play of the aurora 
borealis shooting and dancing in the midnight sky. 

** Who is that lady in the black velvet ?” asked the 
duke. “Strange face! Most unlike any [ have ever 
seen before.” 

“Where? Oh, with Harry Falconcourt? That 
is Miss Walsingham, my companion, adviser, cen- 
surer in general.” 

“T haven’t seen such a face in my life before,” 
continued the voung duke, with deepening earnest- 
ness, “That is a countenance graced by goodness, 
bravery, candour, and devotion. There are faces 
graced by bright eyes, an arched nostril, a small 
mouth, a row of white teeth, or a waxen complexion. 
Which is the greater charm, do you think ?” 

‘I did not know you were such a physiognomist,” 
said Lady Juliana. “Pray, read me, my lord.” 

He looked over the arch face with the plausible 
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smile, the graceful features, the peach-like bloom, 
and a faint shadow crossed his brow, 

“You would sink in the first storm of life, Lady 
Juliana.” 

“Cousin Julie has suddenly subsided,” said Harry 
Falconcourt, looking up to the head of the table. 
“A minute since she was sparkling as champagne, 
now she is tame as lemonade. What do you sup- 
pose has occurred, Miss Walsingham? A mutiny 
between her subjects ?” 

“ Extraordinary disposition of the Brand estates,” 
said a voice opposite. “ They all go to a woman as 
hideous as one of Macbeth’s witches, and the only 
scion of the race must either marry her or lose 
them.” 

“Ts that not Captain St. Udo Brand, late of the 
Guards?” asked a gentleman in uniform, 

“The same, major.” 

“ Fine soldier—brave man. Did you see the gal- 
lant mention of him? Cut his way through three 
thousand of the enemy with his handful of Garibal- 
dian red-shirts.” 

“A daring deed, major.” 

“Nothing when you know the grand nature of the 
man. He néeded such scenes as are described in the 
sickening records of war to stir up the lion in him, 
and to bring out the gentleness too. He is the dar- 
ling of his men—many a cheer, and 1’ll not be 
afraid to say a blessing also, has greeted him in his 
tender visits to his suffering boys.” 

“You knew him at home here ?” 

“Knew Captain Brand? Like a brother, sir; a 
singular, but noble man—a noble man.” 

What bright intelligence was in the deep gray 
eyes which watched the officer's face. But he did 
not see them, he was so absorbed by his subject. 

A pause occurred in the gossip, for the ladies rose 
and proceeded to the drawing-room, whither in due, 
time the gentlemen followed. 

At the request of Lady Juliana, Margaret carrie® 
her care-laden face to the piano and played a long, 
time, what—she knew not; but gradually, from me- 
chanical touches, the chords grew into solemn pul- 
sations, and a vision rose up before her mental! 
eyes of a darkened battle-field, where the cannon, 
belched forth its fiery death, the bugle sounded the 
retreat, the soldiers shouted, and cheered, and fell. 

She saw the smoke and the dust, the brave falling 
fast; and a shrouded moon, with three black stripes 
across its disk, was shininy weirdly ovcr a man ly- 
ing on his brokeu sword, his head upon the mane of 
his pulseless horse, his dark, dim eyes raised sup- 
plicatingly 

And a prowler among the dead was bending over 
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him with demonaic eagerness, and the dastardly dag- 
ger was plunged hilt-deep, and the man who had 
been called a “hero” sank beneath the feet of the 
dead—and the vision passed away. 

“Miss Walsingham.” 

She turned her electric face—her hands fell from 
the ivory keys. 

The gentlemen had entered the drawing-room, 
and the Duke of Piermont stood beside Lieutenant 
Falconcourt, waiting to be introduced, 

“T have much pleasure in this introduction,” said 
his grace, offering her an arm the instant that their 
hands met. “I would like much to talk with you, 
so honour me by promenading with me in the con- 
servatory. In the first place, what was that extra- 
ordinary piece which you played ?” 

“T do not know—was I playing?” 

His grace gazed at his companion in amazement. 
Doubt and terror still struggled for the mastery on 
her pallid features; the large, mystic eyes were 
fixed sadly upon vacaney. Miss Walsingham was 
quite unconscious that she was walking through the 

entre of the long saloon with aman who was coveted 
} her by half the ladies there. 

“Is it possible that it was an impromptu ?” 

“T—pardon me, your grace—I was playing with- 
eut thinking.” 

“Do you know what it suggested to me? A 
battle-field—the retreat of the conquered—darkness 
—treachery, and murder.” 

“ My lord duke, what dey of the month is this ?” 

She stopped in her sudden waking up to horror, 
and in her sudden eagerness she trembled as she 
stood. 

“ The first of September,” 

“The first of September. I shall not forget.” 

“You are certainly distressed by something, Miss 
Walsingham. Let me be of service to you ?” 

“You can be of service to me, your grace. You 
cau allow me to retive, and make some apology. for 
me to Lady Julie which will not alasm her.” 

The young duke bit his lip. 

“You will return to me?” he asked. 

* Not to-night.” 

She vanished through a dimly-lighted vestibule, 
leaving his grace gazing eagerly after her, 

Crouching upon her knees. by her chamber 
window, in the cold stream of moonlight, with clasp- 
ed hands and yearning eyes, Margaret Walsingham 
questioned the silent heavens through the long 
hours for the meaning of the vision. 

And yet the man it shadowed forth had been her 
enemy! 





CHAPTER VIII. 
Thy voice is in my ear, beloved! 
Thy look is in my heart, 
Thy bosom is my resting-place, 
And yet I must depart! 
Earth on my soul is strong—too strong ! 
Too precious is its chain— 
All woven of thy love, dear friend, 
Yet vain—though mighty—vain ! 
Thou see’st my eyes grow dim, beloved! 
Thou see'st my life-blood flow ! 
Bow to the Chastener silently, 
And calmly let me go. Anon. 

THROUGH the dark fens, and the yielding morass, 
and poplar grove, and the mossy walnut woods, 
stole a gray-faced man; panting, hunger-smitten, 
weary ; starting at every crash of the rotten under- 
brush, stopping ever with dilating eye to peer from 
the top of every hillinto the valley beneath. 

And a thin, tawny dog glided before him with 
his nose upon the ground, and his eyes flaming fero- 
ciously. 

Thoms had deserted from the Italian army and was 
out in search of Cdlonel Brand, and this dog which he 
held in a leash was guiding him foot by foot over the 
rath which St. Udo had traversed to perform his 
oerdassy. 

How the old man brightened when a blue curl of 
distant smoke promised him a speedy sight of St. 
Udo’s watch-fire ! How his limbs trembled and his 
haggard face darkened when the dog wavered in 
his steady run, and sniffed about uneasily for a 
lost scent! How the wicked, tigerish eyes gleamed 
when the creature ran on again with eager haste. 

And the long brown fingers ever were straying 
toward the dagger in his bosom; and the cruel lips 
ever were hissing out their fell design. And thus 
Thoms was stealthily stealing back to his colonel. 

St. Udo Brand had been sent to Garibaldi with dis- 
patches, and was on his way again to join his com- 
mand, 

Thus much had Thoms discovered, and he was 
sure of coming up with him in these pathless forests, 
if he trusted to the unerring instinct of his canine 
guide. 

“It was a lovely day that first of September, so 
Warm and lambent and sunny-hued that St. Udo, 








weary with nights and days of ceaseless exertion, 
ordered a halt in a poplar grove and threw himself 
from his jaded horse to rest awhile. 

His twenty followers, who were struggling after 
him on foot, were overjoyed to throw themselves 
beside him, and soon most of the poor fellows were 
fast asleep on their arms. 

The following day they resumed their march, and 
there was a slight skirmish, in which but one, a mere 
youth, was injured. 

St. Udo was talking kindly to this youth, who lay 
quite still bencath a tree, listening to the whispered 
words of cheer with a faint and hopeless smile, 
when a shadow fell. acragaethe sweet, dying face, 
and a woman's gasp of terror fell upon St. Udo's 
ear. He turned to look upomher, and started in- 
voluntarily. : 

There she dropped, with wild, grief-darkened eyes 
fastened on the boy, her fair,eheeks white with 
horror, her lovely hands clasped in anguish; her 
raven tresses lying low upon her sloping shoulders 
—a vision of surpassing grace and dumb sorrow— 
Madame Estvaa! 

How came she there? How had sle escaped, 
who had been entombed in a holocaust of flame ? 

A spirit, wag she? Ay, truly, a spirit of pity and 
grief, weeping over a brave boy-soldier’s end. 

“God bless you, madam!” burst from St. Udo's 
lips. 

She turned her tranced eye from its shocked scru+ 
tiny of the boy, and lifted it in mute anguish to the 
colonel’s, She did not regognise him in that supreme 
moment of her woe. 
~ “Is he dying, do you think ?” whispered she, 
pressing close. 

The sweet turned with a smile of anguish at 
her voice, the. dark eyes gpened on her lovely coun~ 
tenange witha far-uway look already in their 
depths. , ' 

“ Yes, yes, madam, I am dying,” murmured the 
bo 


'y: 
“Oh, Edgar! Edgar!” moaned the woman, ‘in har- 
rowing tones, “ must you go? I loved you so dearly, 
too—my last, my only hope on earth or in heaven— 
my son!” 

“Ah, madam, you did not treat me as your son.” 

“ Hush!” whispered she, in auguish. “I was not 
to blame for that, Your father was to blame when 
he deserted us both, my poor boy, how could I fight 
against fate? .In self-defence | parted from you, 
but I have loved you truly, Edgar.” 

“May that God, to whom I go, forgive your cold 
rejection of me, many times when I have besought 
youon my knees to let me call you mother. From 
place to place you have led me, keeping me at.a 
distance all the while, and now my sad, lonely life 
must end here. Oh, madam, you have been cruel !”’ 

She wept wildly, she raised him in her arms, and 
kissed him many times, but her lips framed no ex- 
cuse. 

“To think that I should find you here, my boy,” 
she moaned, “Why did you enter the army, 
Edgar ?” 

“To find death,” said the calm, dying voice. 

She laid him down with tender care, and raised her 
streaming eyes to St. Udo Brand. They recognised 
him now, and grew hard and fierce, She rose and 
clutched him by the arm. 

“ Where is that fiead in human shape who calls 
himself Colonel Calembours?” cried she, vele- 
mently, 2 

‘“*T cannot tell,” replied St, Udo. ,“He has played 
the traitor.” 

“ He has played the traitor to me, and to that boy, 
his son,” she exclaimed, vengefully. “ He;bas. de, 
serted us for eighteen years, and. now my. boy is 
dying. He threw me back among the flames three 
months ago in Colonel Nstvan’s house as soon as he 
recognised in me. his wife. Oh,can sucha monster 
escape jnatice ?” 

~- bid youcome here to-day expecting to find Colonel 
Calembours ?” inquired St. Udo, compassionately. 

“I did. I have just come from a sick room, whieh 
my terror drove me to after. my servants had rescued 
me from being consumed .in the flames, which 
destroyed my ouly home.. Now, alas, I fiad my son 
in the agonies of death.” ° 

She knelt again by the boy and kissed his cold lips, 
so white and still. 

St. Udo left the hapless pair together and strode 
from beneath tle trees for a breath of Heaven’s 
pure air; the despair, the misery before him were 
wringing his heart, adamantine as he was wont to 
call it. 

St. Udo suddenly heard the beat of hoofs, and in @ 
moment an officer in Austrian uniform dashed im 
front of the tent, and reined up. 

“Eh bien! monsieur, mop.ami,” chirped a familiar 
voice. “ Well mot, my colonel. Par ma foi. I like 
this extravagantly—yes.”, 

And the Chevalier de Calembours, dismounting 


from a magnificent war-horse, performed a profoung 
obeisance. 

“You unhanged villain!” shouted St. Udo, scorn. 
fully. 

A white face peered out from behind Colonel Brang 
Madame Estvan glided onward and put a nervous 
hand upon the chevalier’s arm. 

“Come here,” whispered the wan lips, sadly. 

He went with her, and looked at the sweet young 
face, sedled With the smile of death, of a noble soldier 
lad. } 

“Colonel Oalembours, look at your son,” whispereg 
madame. 

The chevalier grew ghastly white. Truly this 
fair, smiling dead bore his ow sin-coarseued linea- 
ments; but the woman! Who was she? 

Just-then there were heard shouts mingled wit) 
firing, and ere the chevalier’s eyes-bad time to igh; 
upen that. face, a random ball struck him 
down at her fe Like a bolt of retribution from 
Heaven.it laid him across the senseless form of his 
deserted, son. 

‘And with a shriek that tingled in the shocked S:. 
Udo's ears, the lovely woman sank beside him, and 
the dark Tite-tide of her perfidiougs husband stained 
her robes and her trembling,hands ; and turn- 

to the battle 8t,.Udo Brand saw no more. 
half an hour St, Udo led back his soldiers, and 
found her still there, with the senseless man’s head 
big hep lap, and her soft hands deftly dressing his 
; wound, 

He will live,” she said, quite calmly, “I havo 
snatehed him back from dea’ he will live for me.” 

“ you naire such perfidy as his?” asked the 
wondering St, Udo. 

“Yos, if he will take me to his heart again,” slic 
said, with a flashpof ineffuble yearning. ‘1 will for- 

et his indifference to me, his injustice to this dead 
at, I will be happy if he will own me as his wifo 
evermore, for--§ Jove him,” 

How passionately she breathed the sublime words, 
“TL love him,” | Godlike wag-the forgiveness of 
such sins as his for seh a plea. 

St. Udo forced some drops of brandy into his re- 
creant comrade’s lips, and in time had the satis- 
faction to hear a deep sigh escape him. 

“ Calembours,” exclaimed St. Udo, “look up aud 
speak to this noble woman.” 

The chevalier opened hig. eyes, and strove to seo 
her through the dim gloom, but vainly. 

“My husband!” breathed the lady, with bitter 
fears, “ will you cast me off for the thirdtime? Ab, 
don’t break my heart! My poor, Edgar is dead, and 
I have not a soul but you, and after all these years of 
separation. Ou, Ladislaus!” 

Her face sunk oa hig breast, she clung to him with 
eager hands. } 

He glared about him like some savage animal, Ho 
forgot-his paiv and his capture, in rage at such a pro- 
position, and answered with an insulting laugh: 

“Oh--ha, ha!” screamed he, with the tone 
of a hyena,“ this maniac, mistakes, the Chevalie 
de Calembonrs, for her husband, Ladislaus. Excel- 
lent! nom de Diew! most. excellent. Sweet madame, 
your troubles have crazed your brain. A chance re- 
semblance has deceived you—mon cher! You have 
mistaken. your man!” 

She heard him with a gasp of horror, 

She extricated herself and stood off, a dark shadow 
in the gray light. 

“You repudiate, me once more?” she cried, ins 
thrilling voice. “Traitor! You are not worthy of 
a woman's love, but you shall feel.a woman's vea- 
geance !” 

She snatched a stiletto from her bosom and threw 
herself upon the prostrate recreant, but was caught by 
St. Udo and disarmed. 

+ Enough, madame,” said he, calmly. » The mis- 
creant shall expiate his villanies by death, but not at 
your hands.” 

She submitted in silence,.and without one back- 
ward look upon the man who had beew her life's 
curse, she hastened back to. wateh over ber dead boy. 

There is yet another seene to, paint in this series 
of life pictures, gentle reader! 

It is the last. bait a 

On through'dim night sped ‘the little force, under 
arising moon eclipsed by drifting clouds, and met 


| face to face'a regiment in full march. 


The leaders anxionsly gazed at each other, hoping 
to encounter friends, but in the gloom their uniforms 
were undistinguishable. .'. 

“ What regiment: is yours ?” demanded St. Udo, at 
last. eS at 

There was a pause, brief and ominous. 

* What is yours?” cautiously returned the officer 
in. command, 

* Phe Venetian volunteers,” said Udo Brand. 

“Phen, in Heaven's name, take your deserts. 
Fire!” commanded the other. 
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vealed every face, and then the Garibaldian ranks 
jell in rows under the murderous volley. 

Again!” shouted the Austrian leader. 

Again his men stepped forward, aimed at St. Udo’s 
handful, and again the brave volunteers melted 
away like smoke before the wind. 

Then Colonel Brand gave the order for retreat, 

and sullenly took thé rear of his diminished band. 
But the foe pressed close, and a chance shot killed 
his horse, and a flying pursuer dealt the rider a stun- 
ping blow, and left him. for dead; and the battle- 
storm rolled away, and was lost in the distant 
woods. 
And when the shrouded moon was shining, with 
three black stripes across its disc, upon the man lying 
on his broken sword, with his head upon the neck of 
his pulseless horse, he heard a rustle in the dewy 
leaves, and footsteps soft and sure, approaching and 
ho raised his dark, dim eyes supplicatingly, fo’r he 
thought of faithful friends who might be seeking 
Lim. 

But a long, lean hound was baying hoarsely, and 
its red eyes gleamed like chrysolites, and it led, step 
by step, the shuffling feet of a haggard man who 
long had sought St. Udo, 

And the skulker came to his side, and looked in 
his face with demoniac eagerness, and plunged the 
dastardly dagger, hilt-deep, into his breast, and 
stood erect with a long, wild, triumphant laugh. 

So the moon rede on in clearer majesty, and the 
night-dews dripped upon the slain—for “the 
tenderest tears which Heaven sheds are her dews 
upon the dead hero’s face.” 





CHAPTER IX. 
Oh, Time ! who knowest a lenient hand to ly 
Softest on Sorrow’s wounds, and slowly thence 
(Lulling to sad repose the weary sense) 
The faint pang stealest unperceived away : 
On thee I rest my only hopes at last ; 
And think, when thou hast dried the bitter tear 
That flows in vain forall my soul held dear, 
I may look back on many a sorrow past, 
And greet life’s peaceful evening with a smile; 
As some lone bird at day's departing hour 
Sings in the sunshine of the transient shower, 
Forgetful though its wings be wet the while. 

non. 

HeEavity passed the days for Margaret Walsing- 
ham, having, as we know, that secret apprehension 
in her mind which the vision of the battle-field had 
cast, and waiting with feverish anxiety for news from 
Italy, which might explain to her what that vision 
might mean. 

Heavily passed the days, and October's breezes 
came sighing down to strip the trees. 

Lady Juliana was having her last ball at Haut- 
ville Park before her visitors should disperse, and for 
thesecond time she insisted upon her companion being 
present, She was sodetermined to have her woy that 
Margaret had perforce to obey, all unconscious of 
the trap which was making ready for her. 

The spacious rooms of the mausion glittered with a 
thousand wax tapers, garlands of richest flowers 
festooned the walls, bewildering strains of music 
intoxicated the senses. 

Lady Juliana, the loveliest being there, shimmered 
about here and there, the beauty of the ball, the 
adored of half the gentlemen. 

Miss Walsingham, seeing no reason why she 
should be among the revellers, when her heart was 
so heavy with care for the last of the Brands, soon 
glided into a small secluded aleove, which was 
lighted dimly by a single lamp, and from it watched 
with wistful and still tender interest the fairy-like 
figure of her Lady Julie. 

She had not been there a quarter of an hour, when 
the Duke of Piermont, passing through hurriedly, as if 
late for some engagement, caught sight of her, and 
stopped short before her. 

‘3 My dear Miss Walsingham! To see you among 
us is a pleasure indeed. You'll waltz with me?” 

» I am strictly a spectator, your grace—thanks !” 

What, not even walk through the Polonaise with 
mo? Well, I shall forswear the dancing also. Will 
you come to the conservatory? I think there is 
some amazing flower of Lady Juliana’s out—blooms 
ouce in a hundred years or so. Come and seo it?” 

_ “I think that your presence is expected in the 
‘ll-room. Lieutenant Falconcourt has been dis- 

patched to seek for you.” 

His grace glanced at his tablets, and frowned. 

Too late to keep my promise now,” he muttered, 
so I may as well follow my own inclinations. I 
‘ll remain conveniently invisible, with your per- 

wission, Miss Walsingham.” 

g Your grace must not count upon my permission.” 

Hulloa!” cried a voice, * Cousin Julie is on the 
tenter-hooks of impatience for you, Piermont. You 

, {0 too late to open the ball with her. Qh, do I see 

4188 Walsingham ?” 

Lieutenant Faleoncourt joined the pair with looks 


of curiosity, and rendered bis respects to Lady | 


Juliana’s companion. 

“ Remain here a few moments, while I seek Lady 
+r By said the young duke, hurriedly pressing her 

and. 

In a moment he was gone, and Harry Falconcourt 
was in his place by her side. 

“ My dear Miss Walsingham,” he said, half gaily, 
but with a slight appearance of anxiety in his man- 
ner, which did not escape her notice, “do you know 
that you have cast a spell over our duke, which he 
seems inclined to wear under the very eyes of my 
Cousin Julie ?” 

“ You cannot surely mean 

“He is perfectly bewitched; and as I know you 
are quite unconscious of it, I forewarn you.” 

Margaret sat silent for some time, plunged in an 
uneasy reverie. This information gave her a disa- 
greeable shock for which she was not prepared. She 
inwardly reviewed her position at Hautville Park, 
and a cold chill of disappointment crept into her heart. 

Must she leave her giddy darling, Lady Julie? 

“T cannot believe it—I wiil not!” she exclaimed, 
with momentary fire. “His grace is not so foolish 
as to intend this seriously. You exaggerate his emo- 
tions in regard to me.” 

The fairy-like form of Lady Juliana floated past the 
draperied door on tle arm of Piermont, and as she 
passed, her eyes sought the pair in the alcove with 
visible triumph, then she tarned to his grace again. 

“ You see,” said Margaret, eagerly clinging to the 
first straw of hope, “they perfectly understand each 
other, and your warning is superfluous.” 

Falconcourt smiled, but dropped the subject, and 
applied him elf with considerable relish to the task 
of entertaining Lady Julie’s companion. 

As long as she could see his grace the duke and 
Lady Juliana amicably promenading, or tevolving in 
the giddy waltz, she spoke well ard admirably, 
but the instant that they parted, she became dis- 
trait, and nervously dreaded the reappearance of 
the duke. 

So agitated did she become with this threatened 
return before her eycs, that her face became white 
and her tones husky and indistinct. 

“Excuse me if I leave you!” she said at last, 
desperately. “I may return if I overcome this 
faintness.” 

She had just sufficient strength to slip through the 
outer door of the alcove into the cool hall, and 
to make her way to a balcony, where the night 
breezes swept crisply over her, and the upper edge 
of the round, red moon lighted her face with the glow 
of one of Raphael's angels. 

There she stood, gazing down upon the dark trees, 
her heart a chaos of troubled reverie. 

“On the first of September, in a sudden skirmish 
with an Austrian regiment, it is feared.” 

Voices of men in eager colloquy; two figures 
lounging on the terrace steps beneath. 

“ Where did you see it?” 

“In the last war telegram from Italy—Colonel 
Brand's company almost cut to pieces, and the colonel 
killed.” 

“ Poor fellow! Do they know it here ?” 

Margaret turned and walked with a steady step to 
her own room, stabbed through the heart with a 
sudden agony. 

On the first of September ! 

The tidal swell of memory broke over her reeling 
senses with a dull admonition of something more 
dreaded than death. 

It was nota gallant death in the midst of battle 
she had to mourn; it was not a brave end to a bril- 
liant day of heroism. No—by the murk of that 
ghastly vision, by the shadow of the skulker among 
the dead, it was murder! 

Late at night she was disturbed iu her chamber 
by a visit from Lady Julie. 

“T want to say a few words to you, Miss Walsing- 
ham.” 

Margaret looked at the flushed face, the unsmiling 
lips, with wonder. 

“T have been listening to an extraordinary list of 
your perfections from the Duke of Piermont,” she 
commenced, trembling, “and I find, from the intimate 
terms in which he mentions you, that you are no 
strangers to each other. As I never anticipated the 
possibility of being rivalled by my companion, I wish 
you distinctly to understand that I intend to brook 
no intermeddling of any one of that class. You 
came between me and my betrothed before, and 
drove him to his death ; you shall not mar my pros- 
pects again for want of a distinct understanding on 
the subject. If I had known that Miss Blair was the 
woman who had come into possession of St. Udo 
Brand’s property, no inducement would have be- 
trayed me iuto taking her as my companion, and 
thus laying myself open to her machinations a second 


” 








grown terribly pale, “I am not worthy of these un- 
generous imputations. Reconsider what you have 
said and treat me more justly.” 

*Did 1 bring you here to be my Mentor?” cried 
my lady. “Did I ever suppose that you could 
meddle with my destiny? Here is the Duke of 
Piermont who was ready to kiss my foot-prints, 
openly setting me aside and searching for a woman 
who acts as my companion, and raving over her per- 
fections. Hage I employed you here to be my rival, 
Miss Walsingham ? Have I set you over myself ?” 

She stood confessed at last; ber grudging and 
jealous soul looked forth from her sapphire eyes, and 
recognised Margaret Walsingham as her mental 
superior, and consequently her enemy. : 

No feeling of gratitude deterred her from her 
jealous rage; no love, begot by the patient Mar- 
garet’s goodness and devotiun, stirred her heart. 

The spiteful blow was struck upon the woman 
who had saved her life. 

“ As long as I could be a solace or a help to you, 
Lady Julie,” faltered Margaret, pale as death, “I 
wished for no greater happiness than to be with you, 
and to serve you faithfully—faithfully, my lady, 
whatever you may in your anger say ; but now I see 
that my influence has passed away, and my duty is 
to leave you.” 

“ You leave too late,” cried Lady Julie, tauntingly. 
“You have caught your fish and can afford to leave 
the fish-pond now, I suppose. Really, I think it no 
bad thing for a sea-captain’s daughter to become the 
Duchess of Piermont and the mistress of Seven Oak 
Waste.” 

“ Lady Julie! Lady Julie!” cried Margaret, turning 
away with an unutterable heart-pang, “I have loved 
you well, and should not be treated thus. I desire 
to be neither the wife of the Duke of Piermont nor 
the mistress of Seven Oak Waste.” 

She opened her wardrobe, and began with trembling 
hands to array herself in her bonnet and cloak, and 
to arrange a few things in her small travelling-bag, 
tears falling slowly all the time. 

“What are you going to do?” sneered my lady, 
watching her movements with incredulity. 

“To go away—to find another home, Lady Julie.” 

“ What—so suddenly? Without bidding his grace 
farewell? How cruel of Miss Walsingham to treat 
her enamoured admirer so.” 

Margaret took no further notice of Lady Juliana, 
but hastened her movements for departure. 

“ Had you not better wait until the morning ?” said 
Lady Juliana, fretfully, ‘‘and see my father before 
you go? Or are you anxious to goin this absurd 
manner 80 that you may blazon to the whole world 
how badly I have treated you?” 

“This interview is safe with me,” said Margaret, 
turning on the stairs; “and you may smooth over 
my departure as you please.” 

‘*And where is Bignetta to send your boxes, and 
where is my father to send your salary ?” 

“ To this address,” said Margaret, writing in pen- 
cila few werds onacard. “Farewell, my lady.” 

With a sigh in which there was no bitter resent- 
ment, though her injuries had not been slight, poor 
Margaret Walsingham passed down the silent stair- 
case, and heedless of the servants, who were puttiag 
out the lights, and who stared curiously at her, she 
went out into the park. 

The night wind moaned drearily among the stately 
trees; a Brazilian bird in my lord’s aviary uttered a 
piercing shriek of warning, as the hoarse baying of 
a hound broke from the kennels. 

Down by the gray stone fountain, where a laugh- 
ing Naiad flung jets of water from her golden comb, 
Margaret turned back and looked upon my lady’s 
lighted windows, as Eve looked upon guarded Para- 
dise. 

How she had filled her whole heart and fed her 
boundless love with this girl! 

Was it Heaven’s will that all whom sbe loved 
should sting her thus? Was she a waif sent wan- 
dering through a world which shrank from her as if 
Cain’s mark burned upon her brow ? 

So Margaret Walsiugham turned again, and went 
forth into the world which had never a Joving 
heart for her, and went to find—she knew not wher¢ 
—a place to work in, a sphere to fill, a duty to per- 
form. 

She was friendless, and heart-hungered, and des- 
perately wronged; but God was her keeper! 

Poor Margaret had been travelling about from 
place to place for many days, in the vain hope of find- 
ing a situation. 

Her money had melted away somewhere—there 
were plenty who were quite willing to rid her of the 
scant burden, and now, as she looked into her purse, 
she found but one silver piece upon which to exist 
through as much of the murky future as her anxious 
eyes could pierce. 





time.” 





“Lady Julie,” said Margaret, whose face had ; 


The Marquis of Devon, with the prodigality of a 
great mind, had been pleased to send the sum of five 
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pounds to Mjss Walsingham, with the promise of a 
payment at some future time of what salary was 
still due. 

The five pounds had weathered fourteen days of 
travelling, extortion, and inexperience, but it had 
come to its last shilling now, and Margaret was des- 
perately in earnest as she held the lean purse in her 
hand and asked herself the question: “ What shall I 
do now ?” 

She looked about the smoky houses, and down at 
the broad river, where the forests of Typsts bristled 
between her and the dappled horizon. 

She wandered down to one of the docks, and seat- 
ing herself upon a coil of rope, gazed absently at 
the sullen water below. Poor Margaret’s heart 
was so absorbed in her musings, that she did not 
notice that the man who came stumbling over a length 
of chain, in his eagerness to reach her, was—his 
grace the Duke of Piermont. 

(To be continued.) 





THE VICTIM OF FATE. 
——————>———_ 
CHAPTER XI. 

Arr the close of a lowering, unpleasant day, Rod- 
rigo Silva was seated in his office, cheering his soli- 
tude with alternate sips from a goblet of tafia and 
water, the proportion of water to that of tafia being 
as one to three, and whiffs from a huge cigar, when 
the door opened, and Don Ramon, bronzed, weather- 
beaten and hollow-cheeked, more changed than the 
lapse of two years alone would warrant, stalked 
into the room and extended his hand. 

“ Madre Santissima! exclaimed Rodrigo, spring- 
ing to his feet, and overturning in his haste and 
astonishment his bottle of tafia. 

“Ts that you, Don Ramon? Why, you come on 
a fellow like a ghost, and you look like one.” 

He gave an iron grip to his employer’s hand, and 
the pressure was returned by a vice-like grasp. 

** Diablo!” howled the ex-quartermaster, shaking 
his huge hand—‘“ that wasn’t the grip of a ghost, 
though. You're strong and hearty, if you have 
lost flesh.” 

“Well, how goes it, old comrade ?”’ asked Don 
Ramon, dropping wearily into a seat. 

** So-so—much in the old way,’’ replied Rodrigo. 
** But you—have you made a fortune ?” 

** Made and lost one, Rodrigo,”’ replied Don Ra- 
mon, with a sad smile. ‘Fortune and I have 
shaken hands, old fellow. 

* Diablo! that’s ill news. Do you mean to say 
you come back no richer than you left ?”’ 

* A little. I’ve a few thousand pounds’ worth of 
diamonds that I managed to save from the scoun- 
drels who rifled our train and carried off the purchase 
——- of my mine and the fruits of two years’ 
toil.” ‘ 

* Didn't I tell you so?” said Redrigo. “ Thoy’re 
worse than pirates.” 

“Do you know, old fellow,” said Don Ramon, 
“here have I been striving honestly for years, and 
see the return the sorry jade Fortune has made me. 
But,’’ and he swore a deep oath—* I'll be even with 
her. I have sworn to be rich by fair means or foul, 
and I’ll do the trick, depend upon it. But no more 
of this stuff to-night. Have you some brandy ?”’ 

“Most assuredly, senor, and I am glad to hear 
you ask for it. You have been so very abstemious 
since | knew you, that I was afraid you’d come to 
grief. Water isa great thing for navigation, but 
when the heart of a man is oppressed with care, 
there’s nothing like aquadiente to keep his spirits 
up.” . 

The two men were soon engaged drinking and 
smoking. Don Ramon’s mood was fitful; some- 
times he was gloomy, abstracted, and taciturn, and 
then again garrulous and gay. He talked in a 
strange, incoherent way when he did talk. 

Rodrigo saw with pain that his employer's late 
losses had deeply affected him, and strove all in his 
pewer to cheer him up. He even attempted vocal 
melody, though his voice was as dismal as a north- 
easter howling through shrouds and rigging, and 
sang a song which ended : 

“ And when the liquor itis out, and the locker it is low.” 

“A bright idea,” said Ramon, catching up the 
burthen of tie ditty. ‘‘ Good-night, old fellow.” 

The next day he visited every portion of his 
estate, and went over the accounts with Silva. 
Everything was satisfactory. 

He then informed Silva that on the following day 
he should start for Guadaloupe and the Roses. 

The next day found him in the saddle, with a 
portmanteau behind him, dressed soberly but richly. 
He carried on his person the diamonds, which 
he had intended to convert into cash before his re- 
turn, to enable him to commence in good eurnest 
his long-projected gold-mining operations on his 
property. 

This property now stood in his own name, by-the- 
way, though it was encumbered by a mortgage. 





Carrying the value of six or seven thousand 
pounds on his person, he was, of course, well-armed, 
and kept constantly on the alert. 

He accomplished the ter part of his journey 
without incident or accident, but wher within afew 
miles of St. Marc his horse cast a shoe, and began 
to limp in consequence. 

Fortunately this mischance occurred in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Palms, the property of the 
Marquis of Montrose, a young French nobleman, 
Pr tae the Invincible, a small thirty-six gun 

rigate. 

n every estate there was a blacksmith’s shop, 
and Don Ramon knew that his horse could be re- 
fitted here in « moment. 

Riding into the avenue which led to the house, he 
soon encountered am old man, who, from the rich 
livery he wore, he conjectured to be a confidential 
upper servant, perhaps the major-domo. 

In reply to an inquiry, the old servant said that 
it would take some little sime to shoe the horse, for 
the fire had gone out in the smithy, but that the 
detention should be as brief as possible. Secing 
that the visitor was a gentleman, the old man 
politely requested that Don Ramon would walk into 
the house, rest himself, and partake of some re- 
freshments. 

Don Ramon assenting, dismounted, and the ser- 
vant called a man, to whom he gave the horse in 
charge, accompanied by many charges and direc- 
tions, and then preceding the guest ushered him 
into a cool, shady, and richly-furnished drawing- 


m. 

He sat there some moments alone, and then a lady 
entered and approached him. The room was so dark 
that, until she stood within a foot of him, he did 
not recognise Coralline. 

A cry sprang from his lips, and he rushed forward 
to embrace her—but she eluded him, and staggering 
back, grasped the arm of a chair to prevent herself 
from falling. Her lips parted, her eyes wide open 
and gazing at him wildly, her face whiter than 
= snow, she shook like a leaf from head to 

oot. 

** Coralline ! dearest Coralline ! you are overcome,” 
he cried. “ Pardon me—it is not my fault. I did 
not dream of meeting you here. I was on my way 
to Guadaloupe to see you. Dear, dear girl, let me 
press you to my heart.” 

His arm was round her waist, his lips nearly 
touched hers, when she sank back in unfeigned 
terror. 

“No, no,”’ she said, “ you must not embrace me 
—you must not touch me.” 

“*T, your affianced—your husband, almost—must 
not embrace you! What terrible mystery is this ? 
Have you ceased to love me ?”’ 

**No, no,”’ cried Coralline. “ But, close the door, 
if we are seen together it is death. I—I love you, 
Ramon—yes, yes, I love you, but how can I tell you ? 
I belong to another.” 

* To another!” cried Ramon. 

** Moderate your voice, I pray you—and oh! if 
you love me still, go away from me—leave me to 
suffer and die alone. I am the Marchioness of Mon- 
trose, a most unhappy woman.” 

Ramon staggered back as if a knife had pierced 
his heart. The room reeled, and he would have 
fallen had not the woman who had dealt the blow 
sprang to his aid, caught him in her arms, and eased 
his fall upon a sofa. She was still sustaining him 
when he opened his eyes and cast her from him in 
a paroxysm of loathing and hate. 

“Vile, false, perjured woman!” he muttered. 
Then with a sudden change of mood,*he laughed 
aloud—a wild, maniac laugh. “This is a jest, 
Coralline, a bitter, cruel jest ; you should not have 
tried me so. You are not married. Here are your 
letters, I have worn them next my heart ; read them 
and kissed them a thousand times. They were my 
only comfort in the dark mine where I toiled like a 
slave for your sake—they shielded my breast when 
the bullets flew thick about me in the rocky pass 
where the brigands attacked me as I was hastenin 
home to lay my treasures at your feet. You marrie 
another! If an angel from heaven should tell me 
that, I should know he lied. Come, my Coralline, 
sit beside me, and let us fix our wedding day. Tam 
a half-ruined man, it is true, but still two loving 
hearts want not much. You are true to me, are 
you not, Coralline ?”’ 

“You wereaway,” said Coralline, “ faraway. I 
was poor and dependent; my old relative was 
anxious to get rid of me; they would hear nothing 
about you, they said you were a ruined adventurer ! 
The marquis offered me his hand and a home.” 

“You told him you loved and were plighted to 
another ?” 

“* Yes, yes,”’ said Coralline, “I told him all.” 

‘And yet he consented to take an unwilling 
bride to his arms? Marquis of Montrose, thiat seals 
your fate.” 

Don Ramon rose terrible and menacing. 

“Where is your husband, madam :” 

* He is at sea, in command of his frigato.”” 


” 








* At sea! So much the better. When will yonbe 
rez.ty ?’’ asked Ramon, with a ge calmness, 

- 'y for what ?” asked the terrified woman, 

“To fly with me.” 

“To fly with you ?”’ 

“There is no time like the present,”’ said hor 
lover, winding his arm round her waist. “My 
horse is strong and fleet. He can carry twoas well 
asone. Long before you are missed, we shall be 
beyond the reach of pursuit. Once in my house, I 
can protect you agian all odds, but if my strong. 
hold is forced, there is the ocean. I own a fine 
seagoing yacht, which lies idle in the bay; it will 
bear us to another land, where peace and happiness 
await us. Come!” 

“It cannot be, Don Ramon,”’ said Coralline, tear. 
ing herself from his grasp. * Between you and me 
stands a living man who keeps us asunder. While 
that barrier exists I will be true to my marriage. 
vow, deeply as I hate the manI wedded. Leave me, 
then, with that assurance, but leavé me while my 
reputation is intact.”’ 

‘*T remember the vows you once breathed in the 
grape-harbour at the ses,” answered the 
Spaniard, fixing his dark eyes on the face of the 
creole. ‘ You swore solemnly to be mine, and no 
other’s. How have you kept that vow, Coralline?” 

“ T have told you how I was forced to break it.” 

“You will find reasons for breaking this new 
pledge when I am no longer by your side.”’ 

“ Ramon, you are cruel. at will satisfy you ?” 
s ‘Written wordsalone. Sit down to your writing. 

esk.’’ 

He spoke in a tono of imperious command, which 
she obeyed without a murmur. 

‘** Now write,’’ said he, “as I dictate: 

“*Don Prepro Ramon—my own true love— 
though wedded to another, my heart is yours. | 
long to fly to your arms, but my husband is a living 
barrier to our union. When you bring me news of 
his death, you can claim the hand I plighted to you 
long before I saw this man, and you shall have it 
as you already have my heart !’”’ 

“There, then,’ said the marchioness, handing 
bors oe paper—‘ take it; I have written all you 
asked.” 


‘The paper is unsigned, madam,” replied Don 
Ramon, coldly, giving it back to her. ‘“ Write at 
the bottom : 

* \ CoRALLINE, Marquis de Montrose, née Las- 
salle.’ * 

The marchioness hurriedly affixed her signature. 

Don Ramon took the paper, waited till the ink 
was perfectly dry, then folded it up, placed it in hia 
pocket-book, and buttoned it up in a secret pocket. 

** Are you satisfied ?”’ asked Coralline. 

Yes,” replied Don Ramon. ‘“ You have now 
written your husband’s death-warrent, or your own 
—for if you are false, this paper will prove your 

erdition. Farewell, Coralline ; we are now united 

y a bond that nothing but my death can annul; 
and I shall guard my life now with ten-fold vigi- 
lance. Farewell, Marchioness of Montrose. Before 
long you will have tidings of me. I shall have news 
to communicate and a reward to claim.” J 

Long after Don Ramon had left the room, it still 
seemed darkened by his presence. 

Coralline sat, statue-like, her hands clasped, her 
troubled brow bent, her eyes glaring on vacancy. 

Almost every word this woman uttered during 
her interview with the Spaniard was false. 

She did not love her husband, it is true, nor did 
she love the man to whom she had first plighted her 
hand, and to whom, in fear of her life, she had just 
renewed her pledge. 

In fear of i life ! 

That was to be her plea, should that fatal paper 
ever be produced to confront her. 

This woman, whom Nature formed so beautiful, 
as if to show that the richest casket may enshrine 
the vilest dross, loved no one but herself. 

She was as cold and insensible to passion as 
marble itself. ‘I'o the physical beauty of manhood 
she was indifferent. With moral and intellectual 
beauty she had no sympathy. 

She had this in common with the Spanish adven- 
turer—an inordinate craving for wealth. Suffering 
in childhood from the straitencd circumstances of 
her parents, left an orphan dependent at an carly 
age, she had then resolved to be rich,.at all hazards. 

Her only means of obtaining the object of her 
ambition was the beauty of her person. 

** Fatal gift of Beauty,” 
she resolved should not be fatal ‘to herself, but to 
those who gazed upon and coveted it. 

Don Ramon was the first: suitor who presented 
himself with the only recominendation to her favour 
that she recognised—money. In him she behelds 
man of means, and possessed of an energy able to 
win, perhaps, unbounded wealth. She accordingly 
accep im. 

But it will be remembered that when he wished 
to acquaint her aunt with their engagement, she 
wished that it should be kept secret. J 

Her reason was that she, even then, was planning 
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treachery in a certain contingency, and wished to 
avoid the éclat at‘onding a ruvture. 

That contingency arrived. The ill-luck which 
Ramon’s various speculations bad met with, were 
known to her at an early hour, destroyed her faith 
in his good fortune, and she. breathed freer when 
she heard that he had sailed for Mexico. All who 
knew her believed that her hand was as free as she 
resolved that it should be. 

The Marquis of Montrose was her next suitor. 
He was reputed to be very rich—he was a brave 
maz, he could give her a title, and his mansion was 
a splendid one. There, surrounded by every luxury, 
she could reign a colonial queen, and in the distance 
lay the perspective of a residence in France, a pre- 
sentation at Court, and the triumph of her beauty in 
the most brilliant capital in the world. She ac- 
cepted the offer of the marquis, and made no objec- 
tion to the immediate celebration of the nuptials. 

She soon found out to her dismay that the 
marquis, instead of being immensely rich, was 
deeply in debt, and on the verge of ruin. At any 
moment the splendours that surrounded her might 
be swept away, and she reduced to a state border- 
ing on poverty. 

Though the marquis was not to blame for this, 
though he had made no false representations, 
though he took her a dowerless bride, and gave her 
in exchange for her beauty a title of nobility and a 
splendid position in society, still she hated him for 
the downfall of her own air-built castles. If inca- 
pable of love, Coralline was not incapable of hate, 
and she was as crafty and cruel as she was cold and 
heartless. 

Long before the honeymoon had waned she had 
wished her husband in the grave a thousand times. 

If she had united to her utter lack of principle 
and deep-seated malignity, the science possessed 
by Brinvilliers, that Lucrezia Borgia of modern 
times, she would not have stood almost alone in the 
annals of high-born guilt. Armed with science, all 
who crossed her path would have disappeared. 
Fortunately she was an illiterate woman. 

But she was very crafty. Certainly she was 
terror-stricken at the unexpected return of her first 
lover. She dreaded the violence of his passions and 
the lawlessness of his character, for she knew him 
better than he knew himself. A woman’s wonder- 
ful anaes had fathomed the depths of his stormy 
soul, 

To avert that fury from her own guilty head, and 
to direct it on the husband she hated, was a course 
prompted alike by the instinct of self-preservation, 
and by a thirst for vengeance, and for personal free- 


dom. 

_When she fabricated the story of her persecu- 
tions and sufferings, when she declared that the 
marquis knew her heart was given to another, and 
yet insisted on the sacrifice of her affections, she 
was dooming him to certain death—knew it before 
the Spaniard declared it in so many words. 

_ When Ramon, distrusting her verbal promise, in- 
sisted on a written declaration, she knew that she 
was writing out the death-doom of the marquis, but 
escape the latter peril by a refusal, for that would 
also that she was imperilling herself. She dared not 
be, she was certain, to encounter immediate death. 
The fiery Spaniard, once assured of her deceit, would 
have struck his dagger to her heart, if it cost him 
his own life. 

_Thus coldiy and deliberately, sitting in the splen- 
did saloon, where the idolatry of an enamoured hus- 
band had place? ner, the beautiful but perfidious 
Coralline contemplated the consequences of the 
storm of passion she had provoked. 

I shall be rid of the marquis,” she théught. 
“But who will rid me of the Spaniard? Yet time 
and cunning may suggest the means.” 


CHAPTER XIilI. 

Don Ramon left the plantation of the Palms so 
changed in appearance during the half-hour he had 
passed there that he seemed a different man, and 
this external change shadowed forth an inner meta- 
morphosis. We have seen that he was a man of 
violent passions, that the sudden transition from 
forerty and re A to wealth and rank had turned 

is head, and made him a dissipated spendthrift. 

Next we have seer him displaying indomitable re- 
solution, and self-denial, and energy in the pursuit 
of wealth, a pursuit intensified by a fiery love for a 
woman which seemed to consecrate his worship to 
Mammon by giving it'a purpose. 

No longer for himself did he toil, but for her 
whom he had enshrined and idolised in his heart. 
Another had wooed and won her, a man she hated 
—a man who had usurped his place and rights. He 
would have carried her off, had she consented, and 
felt that he was only asserting his own legitimate 
claim, That project had been foiled by the refusal, 
and she had eclared the death of her husband to 
nd the preliminary condition of their union. A 
‘ving man stood between them—they could join 
hands only over a dead body, 

This obstaclo, then, Ramon swore in his heart 





shoul. be swept nway. He would force this false 
noble to the issue, dety him, and compel him to 
fight. Of the result of the encounter he had no 
doubt, but even if he himself fell it was better to 
die than to live without Coralline. 

But if the marquis refused to accept the chal- 
lenge ? 

“ Still,” muttered the lost man, with desperate 
resolve, “ he must die.” 

Body and soul the Spaniard had surrendered him- 
self {» the fascination of this woman, and he was 
willing to peril his salvation for the sake of calling 
her his own. An eternity of torment was a trifling 
price to pay for earthly bliss such as she could 
confer. 

In the meantime the marquis was on the high 
seas far from his reach, but the Spaniard promised 
himself that his vengeance should be none the less 
complete because deferred. This forced armistice 
would enable him to attend to his pecuniary affairs, 
a necessity quite as imperative as the task of crush- 
ing his successful rival. 

He continued his journey to St. Marc, where he 
turned his diamonds into money, and then turned 
his face homeward. , 

His return to his estate was the signal for in- 
creased energy on the part of his employés. He 
procured machinery and begar to work on his gold 
mine, not only superintending operations, but toil- 
ing himself among his labourers from gray dawn 
till dark. In the course of a very few days it began 
to be apparent that he was now at last in the right 
path, and that in the not far future he might reason- 
ably reckon on becoming a rich man. 

When he felt the need of recreation, he madea 
short voyage in his yacht. She was not a mere 
pleasure craft, but sometimes employed in trading- 
trips among the islands. As in those days the West 
India waters were infested by pirates, the schooner 
was armed, carrying six small pieces and an ample 
store of boarding-pikes, muskets, cutlasses, and 
pistols. aid. 

One day as Ramon was returning from the sea- 
side, accompanied by a favourite bloodhound, and 
was making a short cut through a rough piece of 
woodland, the dog became excited, dashed through 
the underbrush, and after being gone a short time, 
returned to his master, whining and fawning on him, 
and, in his dumb language, soliciting the Spaniard 
to follow him. Yielding to the urgency of the in- 
telligont animal, Ramon turned from the beaten 
path and pursued the trail of the hound till he came 
toa small cleared space in the forest. ‘There, re- 
clining on his back, lay a man, greatly emaciated, 
nearly naked, and to all appearance dead. 

The Spaniard kneeled down to examine the body 
and found that life was not extinct. Producing his 
flask of aquadiente, he moistened his lips with a 
few drops of the liquor and succeeded in making 
him swallow a little. In ashort time the man re- 
vived, opened his eyes, sat up, and stared at Ramon 
with an expression of terror depicted in his coun- 
tenance. 

“Now,” said the Spaniard, sternly. “Tell me 
what you are doing here.”’ 

The man shook his head. 

“ No hablo Espanol, senor (I don’t speak Spanish). 
Je ne parle que Francais (I only speak French).” 

Ramon then repeated in French his question : 

‘What were you doing here ?” 

*T laid down to die, master,” said the man, with 
an accent of despair. 

“ Well—to judge by your appearance,” said Ra- 
mon, “you must be tired of the bush. Tell me 
your name and your master’s name, and I’ll send 
you back to him.”’ 

“You have forgotten me, Don Ramon,” said the 
man—‘ and no wonder, but I can never forget you. 
Do you recollect when I was tied up to the Roses 
to be lashed, you spoke for me and tried to save 
me ?”’ 

* Yes—I recollect it perfectly well,” said Ramon. 
** You are changed indeed, poor fellow.” 

‘*Don’t send me back to the Roses, master,” cried 
the man, kneeling at his feet. ‘ Do you know what 
would happen if you sent be back there ?’’ 

Ramon hated the mistress of the Roses. Coral- 
line had told him that she forced her to marry the 
Marquis of Montrose. He paused to reflect, while 
the man cowering at his feet watched the expression 
of his countenance with intexse anxicty. At last he 
said, abruptly : 

“« What are you good for ?” 

“Not much just now, master,” roplied the man, 
‘for I am nearly starved to death. They made 
Guadaloupe too hot to hold me, but I contrived to 
hide away in a schooner bound for St. Domingo, 
and, by help of one of the crew, to get ashore in 
the night. In Guadaloupe I had friends to bring 
me food—here I have lived without a friend in the 
woods like a wild beast. But Iam good for some- 
thing yet if my life is saved. I can fish, and shoot, 
and ride, and row a boat and handle a sail—I can 
do almost anything. Only shelter me and feed me, 
and I'll be your willing slave.” 


Don Ramon made the man no reply. but handed 
him a flask. 

“‘Take another drink of this,” said he, ' and 
here’s a morsel for you to eat.” 

He gave him a piece of ship-bread which he 
happened to have in his haversack. The man 
snatched at it with the avidity of a famishcd doz, 
and soon devoured it with wolfish eagerness. 

** Now, do you feel strong enough to walk slowly 
home with me f” asked the Spaniard. “It is not 

“T’d follow you anywhere,” said the man, grate- 
fully. ‘‘ You have saved my life.” 

“Then listen to me. I will keep you as long as 
you serve me faithfully. No one need know where 
you came from. It is not at all likely that your 
old mistress cares to have you back again.” 

The man threw himself on the ground, and lay 
grovelling before him till the Spaniard commanded 
him to rise and follow him. 

A few days rest, with good food, made a wonder- 
ful change in Zampa, and at the end of a month he 
was one of the most robust hands on the estate, a 
son not only with his master, but with Rodrigo 

ilva. 

While Don Ramon dreamed of amassing all tho 
wealth he craved, of severing with a sword ths 
chain that bound the hand of Coralline, and of 
making her his bride, fortune was preparing to deal 
him a stroke that had never entered into hi 
thoughts in his blackest hours of despondency anc! 
gloom. That stroke of fate descended on his head 
like a thunderbolt from a cloudless sky. 

He was riding home in the twilight when he mct 
a Spanish official with whom he had a slight ac- 
quaintance. 

“Good evening, Don Ramon,” said the official, 
who was mounted like himself. “I have just made 
a call at your place.” 

“T regret that I was absent, senor, but I trust 
that my representative, Silva, saw that you wanted 
nothing.” 

** T didn’t go to the house,” replied the official. 

“Then turn back with me, senor,” replied Don 
Ramon, “and take supper with me.” 

“T thank you—my call was on business, not 
pleasure, senor,” said the official. 

“May Task what business?” inquired Don Ra- 
mon, with a vague sense of uneasiness. 

‘“T haven’t time to explain,” replied the official, 
“but if you will look on the gate-post of your 
avenue, you will be auswered fully. Good-night.”’ 

“The gate-post of my avenue! What can lho 
mean ?”’ thought Don mon, and he pressed his 
rowels to his horse’s sides, impatient to discover 
the meaning gf the mysterious phrase. 

On arriving at the gateway he beheld a large 
placard just affixed to one of the posts. 

It was an order from the Court of Spain forbid- 
ding private mining on the part of all citizens of 
the colony, and commanding them immediately to 
suspend all operations and to close their mines, on 
pain of outlawry and the confiscation of their 
estates. It was an official document, and bore the 
seal and signature of Don Stefanio Henriquez, 
Count of Montaldo and President of St. Domingo. 

There are some calamities so vast and overwhelm- 
ing as to paralyse their victims and render them in- 
capable of speech. No ordinary wrong would have 
roused Don Ramon to vehement and eloquent de- 
nunciation; this crushing exercise of arbitrary 
power, which to him meant nothing short of ruin, 
took away his faculty of motion and speech, almost 
of thought. He satin his saddle, mute and pale, 
reading the fatal document over again and again. 
He moved his horse near to the gate-post and passed 
his hand over the paper as if he would have brushed 
it away. Then he looked round him at the familiar 
objects — the broad-ieaved palm-trees and the 
flowering shrubs, the spires of the city and the 
distant sea, to ascertain whether he was at home or 
floating in the realm of dreams. He grasped his 
left arm with his right hand, and stroked his horse’s 
mane to test whether he was awake. 

At tkis moment Rodrigo emerged from the 
avenue, his weather-beaten face pallid and anxious. 

“So you have read it, Don Ramon?” said 
Rodrigo. “Idreaded your return. What do you 
say to it P” 

Don Ramon took the document by the right- 
hand upper corner and drew it towards him. ‘Iho 
wet paste yielded and the paper peeled away 
entire. 

“ What are you doing, senor ?’’ cried Rodrigo, in 
alarm. “A royal proclamation ?” 

The Spaniard folded it up, tore it into inch bits, 
and flung the fragments into the bushes. 

‘Our people know nothing of this ?” he asked. 

Nothing,” replied Rodrigo. ‘The proclama- 
tion was this moment put up.” 

“Then it is quite unnecessary to let them know 
anything about it ?’”’ rejoined the Spaniard. 

* But what do you mean to do, senor ?”’ 

“T mean to eat and drink heartily to-night, Ro- 





drigo,”’ replied Don Ramon, “for I am both hungry 
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and thirsty. We must be up and busy to-morrow 
morning early. The gold-washing and mining must 
be pushed vigorously. By the way, I want you to 
see, before you go to bed, that all our muskets are 
in good order, and that we have plenty of ammuni- 
tion on hand. Put new flints in all the locks. I 
have been on board the yacht to-day. She is tho- 
roughly fitted for a long voyage. But come along, 
Rodrigo. I’m too tired to talk to-night. I foresee 
that to-morrow will be a busy day with us.”’ 

The next day the usual activity of the estate was 
renewed, 

The miners were at their tasks, and the gold 
seekers in the shallow stream that flowed at the 
base of the eminence on which the Spaniard’s house 
was situated. 

About noon the beat of a drum was heard in the 
wood that covered another hill opposite, and a 
military officer, in command of al out a score of 
infantry soldiers, appeared descending to the river. 

Don Ramon, mounted, forded the stream, has- 
tened to meet him, and inquired the occasion of his 
visit. 

“To stop your mining operations, senor,” replied 
the officer, sternly. ‘‘ You received the notification 
last night.” 

**T thought you would give me three days’ grace,”’ 
replied the Spaniard. “It seems very hard, when 
a gentleman has embarked all his capital in an 
enterprise, suddenly crushed by an order from his 
government, that he cannot be allowed a few days 
to glean what he can before he begins the life of a 
pauper.” 

‘* My orders are peremptory,” replied the officer. 
“Work must instantly cease.” 

*T yield, but under protest,’ said Don Ramon. 
“T will withdraw my men. But you have had 
a long march. If you will halt your command 
under the shadow of these trees, I will prepare the 
reception to which you are entitled as a remote 
representative of the royal authority.” 

‘**T shall report your prompt obedience and your 
courtesy to my superiors,” said the officer. 

He issued the order to break ranks and stack 
arms. 

On his part Don Ramon commanded his blacks to 
leave their work and implements and follow him. 
He walked his horse into his courtyard, where 
Silva had already assembled the minors, and was 
distributing muskets to them, aided by Zampa. 

The entire force was soon equipped. 

** Now,”’ said Don Ramon, taking a carbine from 
the hand of Zampa. ‘‘ Hear me, my lads: You 
know I have been a kind master to you, and you 
have been happy and contented with me. Now 
your work is over—no more digging and drudgery 
for you. If you follow me and obey my commands, 
I promise you freedom and fortune, one and all.” 

The reply to this address, though it was not fully 
comprehended by all who heard him, was a wild 
cheer. 

The Spanish commandant heard it, and it gave 
him some uneasiness. At any rate, he hastily 
ordered his men to fall into line and resume their 
weapons. But he was somewhat reassured when 
Don Ramon rode down to the river alone. 

** Senor,”’ he said, “I was prepared to give you a 
warm reception, but I have changed my mind. I 
thought to avenge my sudden ruin by as sudden a 
retaliation. But I will not treat you as my govern- 
ment has treated me. I give you timely warning. 
Withdraw your troops, and leave me undisturbed 
on my own property.” 

I regret to say that I cannot do so,”’ replied the 
officer, *‘ till I have visited your estate and seen that 
your mining implements and machinery are all des- 
troyed, either by your men or mine. My orders are 
peremptory.” 

“Is it so?” cried Don Ramon. “ That ends all 
my scruples.” 

He took a handkerchief from his pocket, waved 
it in the air, and the hill-side instantly swarmed 
with his armed blacks. 

The Spanish commandant ordered them 1o sur- 
render. 

A derisive cheer was the reply. 

Then he commanded his men to fire. Their volley, 
which did no execution, was replied to by a shower 
of bullets that stretched tive Spanish soldiers on the 
ground. 

Scanning the number of his antagonists, the 
Spanish officer saw that it was useless to continue 
the fight, and ordering his wounded to be taken up, 
he retreated to the distant city to procure reinforce- 
ments. 

“The die is cast,” said Don Ramon to Rodrigo. 
**We are outlawed, but free. Have you set fire to 
the machinery, as I ordered ?” 

Rodrigo pointed to a dense black smoke rising 
above the trees. 

“That is well,” said Don Ramon. “ The king, 
curse him! shall never profit by the tools bought 
by my money, even if he does rob me of my gold. 
And now, boys, one carouse before we leave our old 
homes for ever.” 





Food and drink were distributed among the men, 
who did ample honour to the entertainment. But 
no excess was permitted. 

Zampa had been despatched to watch the only 
road by which the Spaniards could approach from 
the city. It was nightfall, however, before he re- 
ported the slow and cautious advance of a small 
column of Spanish infantry. 

Then the retreat commenced through a rocky glen 
overhung by wild vegetation and leading down to 
the seaside. The ruined proprietor was the last 
man to leave. He held in his hand a coil of fuse, 
which he payed out as he cautiously moved down 
the ravine. 

The night had now closed in, windy and cloudy. 
The fugitives halted, and Ramon, Rodrigo, and 
Zampa crowded together listening. They heard no 
drumbeat, but by placing their ears to the ground 
they distinguished the tramp of soldiery coming 
nearer and nearer. 

It ceased for a moment. 

‘“‘ They are fording the river,” said Rodrigo. 

“My river,’ cried Don Ramon, clenching his 
fists, “ my river, with its golden sands. Bear 
witness that I did not dream of becoming a pirate 
till the King of Spain became a robber. Zampa, 
strike a light.” 

The man produced a tinder-box with flint and 
steel, and soon kindled a piece of resinous wood. 
Don Ramon took out. his watch and held it in his 
hand, gazing on the dial fixedly. In a few minutes 
he put up the watch, and applied the torch to the 
extremity of the fuse he had laid. A sinuous trail 
of light that looked like a fiery serpent, and hissed 
like one, rapidly traced the course of the glen till 
it was lost in the distant darkness. A few minutes 
of breathless expectation was followed by a thun- 
dering explosion that shook the very earth, suc- 
ceeded by groans and shrieks. Then above the rocks 
and trees rose a tall column of red flame shadowed 
by a canopy of the blackest smoke. 

“I wish them joy of their victory,” said Don 
Ramon, savagely. ‘‘ Forward!” 

While the whole air was lighted by the conflagra- 
tion of the burning house, in the cellar of which 
the owner had placed a barrel of powder when he 
made his retreat, the fugitives reached the sea- 
shore. 

Two large boats concealed in a secret cave were 
dragged out and launched, and conyeyed the whole 
party on board the Spaniard’s schooner. In an 
ineredibly short space of time the spars were co- 
vered with canvas, and the sails were reddened with 
the blaze of the distant conflagration, as, filled by 


a strong land-wind, they urged the vessel on their’ 


course. 

The outlaw stood on the quarter-deck, with his 
sea-cloak about him, beside Rodrigo. 

‘‘Hunted from my own house like a dog,’’ he 
cried. ‘ Plundered and beggared by my king and 
country. Every avenue of honourable enterprise 
shut to my endeavours. But the accounts are not 
closed, the balance is not struck. No gold-mining 
in San Domingo, except by the crown. Let us see 
if the ocean will not be kinder than the earth. 
Honest Rodrigo, whatever we win we'll share and 
share alike.”’ 

6 queen the halter,” replied Silva, with a grim 
smile. 

* Barring the halter,’ replied the Spaniard. “If 
it comes to the worst, old comrade, the flash of a 
pistol in the magazine is better than a leap from 
the yard-arm at the end of a hempen tether.” 

The night deepened, the wind freshened, and the 
gallant vessel held her way. * 

(To be continned.) 
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CHAPTER XI, 

“ Ha—n-a-a!" echoed Moran’s fiendish laugh, while 
a diabolical look rested on his face ; “it wont do, 
you’re mine now—mine to whip, to kick, to bind; 
yes, curse you, and mine to burn!” 

Again the youth sought with the strength of des- 
pair to break his bonds; he dashed his body against 
the earth, and jerked his wrists until the tightening 
cords cut into the flesh. But he knew it not, he felt 
it not; he was oblivious to physical pain, and only 
knew that each vein seemed bursting with the fire of 
avger, and his mind was in torture. 

Dombey now recovered from the effects of the 
blow, and raising his eyes saw the expression of pain 
upon the youth’s features. That aroused all the rage 
of the negro’s nature, and struggling like a caged 
lion for freedom, while ‘his eyes rolled, and the cords 
stood out upon his face, he cried: 

“Cus you, you eewards—you snakes; you jess 
let me free an’ gib me five fout an’ I'll broke ebbery 
oue of your necks, I will!” 





As Dombey ceased speaking, a lithe wiry perso 
whose very motion eviaced strength almost incregj’ 
ble, appeared at the edge of the road whiere thy 
woods began, and -sauntered leisurely along, jjjy 
smoking. He seemed very happy, for he sang 
snatches of songs between the puffs of his cigar, anj 
looked about with that pleasant calmness which jy. 
variably denotes an absence of care, 

As he drew near the group, Moran gave his com. 
panion a private signal. 

The stranger slowly advanced, and ‘paused as hy 
reached the group, but evinced not the least surprise 
at the prostrate and pinioned forms. Indeed a gmniig 
parted his lips instead, and exhaling a volume of 
smoke he calmly observed: 5; 

‘‘ Have you plenty of rope 2” 

“Yes, sir; why?” asked Moran, very blandly. 

“Oh, nothing,” replied the stranger, with charn- 
ing sang froid, “only 1 thought if you had, you had 
better go and hang yourself.” 

“Golly, dat am good, gib him fits, sah!” shouted 
Dombey, gleefully. 

‘Get out, you black dog!” muttered the new-comer, 
with a kick. 

“A very good joke, sir,” laughed Moran, thongh 
he was trembling with anger ; “you see, my boy here 
ran away, and | have just caught him.” 

“Is that another of your children?” queried tho 
stranger, pointing to Dombey. 

“If I wus, I’d cut my troat!” shouted the negro, 
contemptuously. 

“You are inclined to be merry, sir,” answered 
Moran, trying to smile; “‘he is a run-away slave 
who has helped my son into much evil.” 

“Villain! most vile, foul, perfidious of villains; if my 
arm was free your blood should pay for this!” ejacu- 
lated Frank, while his eyes glowed like a crimson 
flame. 

** You hear him,” remarked Moran, with an affec- 
tation of sadness; “you hear how he abuses his 
father ?” 

“Very touching, indeed,” replied the stranger, as- 
suming @ sanctimonious look ; *‘ you are to be pitied.” 

“I am indeed, sir,” assented Moran, piteousty; 
“my life is made miserable by my son's wicked- 
ness.” 

“Tt must be very trying,” returned the stranger, 
sympathetically ; “ permit me to grasp your hand ia 
condolence.” 

“ Ah, thank you, sir,” responded Moran, a little 
suspiciously, but stretching forth his hand. 

The flaxen-haired individual drew a deep sigh, 
partially extended his hand, and then drawing back, 
sent it with crashing force into his face, and coolly 
remarking as Moran fell to the earth: 

“ Excuse me for my selfishness, but I preferred to 
hit your nose.” 

“ Oh, golly, wusn’t dat a ringer? Gib him anudder, 
Massa White-head, gib him anudder!” ejacuated 
Dombey, in great joy. 

Moraun’s satellite, for the moment dumbfounded by 
ihis warlike movement of the apparently phlegmatic 
gentleman, now collected his scattered senses, aud 
dashing towards the imperturbable stranger, aimed a 
furious blow at his head. 4 

The other warded it off with very little effort, aud 
drawing a pistol from his breast, aimed it at tle 
accomplice’s shoulder, and between the puffs of his 
cigar carelessly said: 

“T wouldn't stand there; you may get hurt.” 

“under! dat am cool as achunk ob ice !” shouted 
Dombey, approvingly. 

A moment longer the stranger stood there, thev, 
with his revolver still covering his enemy’s breast, lie 
moved slowly backward towards the negro sayiug: 

“Don’t follow me; if you do this lead may tly 
out and bore a hole through you.” 

The man advanced, hesitated, and then quailed 
before the fixed almond eye with its ominous glisten- 
ing light, and solaced himself for his discomfiture by 
uttering a succession of wicked oaths. 

The frigid gentleman now cut the thongs tliat 
bound the negro, and, with a wild cry of mingled 
joy and revenge, the latter sprang to his feet, and 
with one stroke of his ponderous fist stretched his 
late captor upon the earth. F 

Placing his arms akimbo, and: slowly shaking lis 
great woolly head, while his dusky features wore 4 
very complacent look, Dombey bent over the fallen 
man, and triumphantly muttered : 7 

“J tol’ yur dat I'd broke yur coc’nut, an’, by golly: 
I guess I has; but ‘t’illarn yu tue leb a free niggt 
alone, dat’s all.” rs % % 

A moment more and the youth was release’. With 
a murmur of gratitnde he arose to his feet,and clasp 
ing the stranger's hand, earnestly exclaimed : 

“ What shall I say—what can 1 say—to express ™) 
thankfulness ?” 

“Nothing now, we have not time,” interposed the 
stranger, with a quick, brilliant smile. 

Moran now raised his head. As he saw the forme 
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captives at liberty, an expression of fierce hate and 
mortification distorted his features, and drawing a 
silver whistle from his pocket, he placed it to his 
lips, and blew from it a shrill blast. 

Ere the sharp, piercing echoes had dicd away a 
rushing of feet was heard, and the next instant 
armed men swarmed from the trees at the left of the 
road, and, with curses and howls, deployed around 
the little devoted band. 

Dombey’s expression changed as he saw the 
menacing ruffians around him, and, While mingled 
anger and consternation sat upon his features, he 
rolled his eyes towards Frank. 

The latter trembled not, but with“llis face rigid in 
its anger and pallor, and his Afeatt Wibrating with its 
tumult of conflicting feelitigs, Me gazed defiantly 
around, his dark eyes gleaming dtd scintillating. 

The stranger was not the Téist perturbed. He 
quietly smoked his cigar, nd while a quéer ‘smile 
played over hig intellectual featutes, nodded to and 
conversed with the men, a8 #hough they wé¥e @ select 
party of his friends. 

Moran now forced ‘his Why to the inside of the 
square, and pausing, folded his-arms, and gazed upon 
them with scorn, Mate, and ‘triumph. 

At length, having contemplated the scene to his 
satisfaction, he drew near the @1 , and while a 
grin of demoniacal exultation spread its darkening 
shades over his face, he boastingly ejaculated: 

“You're caught now—three instead of one; and 
you shall see—curse you! what the effect is; you 
shall see how they fare who tryto thwartame! You 
are all here—all; and each of you shall groan in 
paix before the night is gone—all—ha, ‘hh-a-a !” 

And again that weird, awfal, howl-laugh rose upon 
the air, and its echo reverberated throtigh the woods, 
and died away in an elongated shriek. 

“T should like to argue that point with you,” re- 
sponded the flaxen-baired gentleman, looking him 
directly in the face with the most provoking covl- 
ness. 

“Arene it?” Moran’s face twitched with wrath. 
“T'll blow your head off-——” 

“Thank you,” interrupted the other, with the ut- 
most nonchalance; “you needn’t trouble yourself, 
my head is very well where it is.” 

Moran paused, started back, and gazed upon him 
in wonderment. He had met and fought with many 
brave men, butmever had he seen such stolid indif- 
ference of danger, such total disregard of circum- 
stances, sucli utter carelessness in and contempt of 
peril combined in one man, and with a kiud of 
curious admiration for the above ‘qualities, ‘he modi- 
fied his severity, as he continued : 

“You'are a cool one, but you are in my clutches, 
and it won’t do to trifle with me.” 

“I should say that you were a vory brave man,” 
rejoined the stranger, meditatively ‘knocking the 
ashes from bis cigar, “that is,if I spoke falsely.” 

Moran's eyes gleamed, she lifted his arm, but 
dropped it again, for there was a charm about the 
man which induced him, for the sake of lis own 
ae to allow him to talk. Accordingly he gruflly 
sala : 

“No more of thet. Now tell the truth, or I will 
shoot you as I would a wolf! What shoa!d you say 
if you did not’ +peax falsely ?” 

The smile u; on the stranger's face gretv brighter, 
and blowing a tloud of smoke into tle air, he an- 
swered, in clear, resonant tones: 

“TI should say—Dawning Light!” 

Those words thrilled the youth'to his very heart, 
though he knew not why. 

A moment of portentous, death-like silence, and 
then the woods trembled-as the shout rose upon the 
air from invisible voices: 

“On, lads, on—the Navy for ever!” 

An instant more and twenty cutlasses, wielded by 
strong arms and supported by true, loyal hearts, 
flashed under the snowy rays of the queen of nixht, 
and with cries of vengeance, twenty stout ‘sailors 
dashed upon Moran's followers. 

If the sky had opened, if the very earth had turned 
to water beneath his feet, John Moran could not have 
been more amazed. -A minute ‘he stood in breathless 
ee and then, ina paroxysm of rage, he 

elled : 

* About face—stand firm—read y—aim—fire !” 

_+00 late—ab, too late! Ere that command was 
Siven bis men ‘were stretched upon the earth, and he 
aloue was left to fight the battle. 

“You have:plenty of rope, I wnderstand,” mused 
the stranger, carelessly. ‘+1 will take some, if you 
please, to bind your men with.” 

Moran gnashed his teeth. The words burnt like 
caustic in his mind, and with a furious vath he drew 
his pistol, aimed it at the other’s heart, and fired. 

Bat his finger had hardly pressedthe spring, when 

onbey sprang forward, struck the pistol from his 
Stasp, and with a dull thad the ball buried itself in 
the ground. : 








“So much wasted,” quoth the flaxen-haired indi- 
vidual »s the smoke rolled away. “I should advise 
you to be more economical.” 

“Curse you for that}"yon black hound!” shrieked 
Moran, now prostrate and pinioned; “I should have 
killed him if your black paw had been out of the 
way.’ 

“Say now, Mister More-run,” replied Dombey, with 
a comical leer, “ yu’s bettcr keep dat ar mouf ob yurs 
shut; or I’ll build a coleeseum ober yur eyes; but I 
want to tol yu sumfin, an dat is, dat I wouldu’t swap 
my skin, if it wus ten times blacker dan ‘tis, fur yur 
conshence ; dus yu heer dat, now ?” 

Moran’s eyes glinted and rolled, the veins of lis 
face protruded, and a few hoarse, spasmodie, ‘whintel- 
ligible words escaped his lips. Not that ke felt’ the 
keen reproof the honest negro’s words cohvdyed. 
He was too ened deeply steeped in perfidy, to'ap- 
preciate goodness from any souree, thuch less ftom 
Dombey. 

The youth, who up to this time iad been agitated 
by strange emotions, which had served'to cloud his 
brain with bewilderment, now regained ‘that compd- 
sure which the rapid succession of staftling, events 
had deprived him of, and placing his liwnd‘apon the 
arm of the stranger, wonderingly said: 

“ Your acts confuse me. I almost doubt your re- 
lation to widitals, for your will seems, like magic, to 
conjure tp men @round you.” 

He laughed, 

“You are iffitginative. Iama mortal. I think 
thy love for the ‘weed’ fully demonstrates that 
fat, for you Khotv immortals, according to popultr 
opinion, dost ‘smoke, although there is no evidehce 
of it.’ 

© Golly, wata fellar dat is!” chuckled Dombey, in 
atone audiblé'to himself only. ‘Ue so mity eool. 
Golly, I dusn’tsee how a eigar cau burn wen it’am 
in his touf-4g6lly !” 

“Now, youtg min,” Pemarked the stranger, “ you 
até at liberty ‘tb-proceed; tlie next turn in the road 
on the left ‘will 'bring you within view of a place of 
stielter.” 

“1am very thankful to you,” returned ‘the youth, 
“for you have saved me a life of misery. 


so much,” 
“Do not speak of it. 


since.” 
“Golly, dat am nuffin,” interposed Dombey; “ yu’s 


got me out ob de trap fust, an’ den L only shat it up, | 


fore it could snap on you, dat am all.” 

The stranger replied to Dombey by a kind smile. 

“Pxcuse me,” pursued the youth, very loth to 
depart, “ but will you tell me why you take enough 
interest in me to protect me thus?” 

“Certainly—you are my opposite in looks and 
nature. 
mere fact of at hist meeting with success, should 
urge me to prove to you how immensely gratified | 
am.” 

Hardly satisfied, yet obliged by politeness to ac- 
cept this as the true explanation, Frank was about 
to turn away, wien the negro whispered ; 

“ Ax dat chunk ob ice wat his name am ?” 

Gratified at the forethought of his follower, and 
wondering why he bad neglected so important a 
point, the youth queried: 

* You will at least favour me with your name ?” 

“Tt is not at all romantic — plain Christopher 
Dikely.” 

“But it is a synonym of valour,” said the youth, 
earnestly. 

One of those quick, bright smiles passed over Mr. 
Dikely’s face, but he made no verbal auswer. 

“Come, Dombey, we must go now,” said Frank. 

“ All rite, massa, dis chile am reddy.” 

And the travellers again resumed their journey. 
As they neared the spot to which Moran had been 
removed, the youth said: 

* Let me look at him once more—he who has thus 
far been the evil genius of my life.” 

“ Yes, and always will be,” hissed the scoundrel ; 
and his teeth met with a clash. 

“Don’t use your teeth so roughly,” cautioned 
Dikely, who now approached, derisively; “ they'll 
ache, and then you'll feel nucomfortable.” 

A glance Of fiendi~h hnte, accompanied by a volley 
of oaths, was the only reply. 

“Ounce more bidding Mr. Dikely adieu, and with 
many conflicting suppositious and conjectures rush- 
ing ‘through his mind, the youth, accompanied by 
Dombey, moved rapidly on toward the place of refuge 
designated. 

After a brisk walk of a mile the house was 
reached, and with feelings of gladness, for both were 
weary, mentally and physically. In answer to the 
youth’s’summons a comely peasant woman appeared, 
and in broken though intelligible English cordially 
invited them to enter. 





Tn behalf | 
of my faithful follower and myself, I thank you—oh, | 


I’ve tried » long time to find you, and the) 





CHAPTER XII. 

Os the morning succeeding the night upon which 
the youth had been entrapped, and so opportunely 
rescued by mysterious strategy, he and his sable 
follower left the home of the peasant, and resumed 
their walk toward the world’s capital of gaicty, bright, 
busy, brilliant, seductive Paris. 

“Massa Frank,” observed Dombey, confidentially, 
“T tinks dat yu mus’ be kno’d more dan yu tinks 
ya is. Now dat froggis woman she no take de 
money from yu, fur pay fur us stay in dar, but tol’ 
us dat de money bab been paid to her fore dis. By 
golly, all dese tings dat heb hap’n’d to us am crammed 
into dis ole coc’nut vb mine, jess like botes in a bal- 
lun box, an’ shooked up so, dat I nebber kin tol wich 
am wich, or wat am wat. Now, wat yu tiuks ob 
dis ?” 

The youth drew a long, deep sigh suggestive of 
mental weariness, and lowly returned : 

“T, too, am bewildered ; I can say nothing.” 

And with his head bent forward, and his large 
dark eyes directed almost sadly upon the ground, the 
youth pursued his way in silence, while his mind 
Was engaged in futile attempts to probe the motive 
afid ascertain the reason why the stranger, Christopher 
Dikely, should exercise such a care, evince such an 
ititerest, and prove the sincerity of both by his exer- 
tion to save him from the hands of his old enemy. 

And long the youth pondered, while every con- 


‘| jecture with the least shade of reason, every possi- 


bility which promised one iota of information, were 
harboured for au instant with vain hope, and then 
cast aside, only to be taken up again and analysed. 
more closely. At length as his ideas became moro 
complicated, the words “ Dawning Light,” flew in 
upon his mind, and seemed to impress it with pecu- 
liar force. 

* Where have I heard those words?” he mused, 
and brought all‘his power of memory to bear upon 
that point, #s the only clue to the mystic problem 
which had thus far suggested itself. 

A half-hour passed, and still he clung tenaciously 
to those words, repeating them mentally to more 
thoroughly familiarise himself with them, aud thus 
revive his contrary memory. At the expiration of 
the above time, a smile illumined his features, and 


| he exclaimed: 
You must remember that | 
your companion saved my life not five minutes | 


“Yes, ‘tis the name of the frigate I saw off 
Ushant!” 

“ Watam de matter, Massa Frank? Wat yu say 
to me, yu shant?” 

The youth appeared not to notice his words, and 
again relapsed into meditation. ‘“ Was Dikely an 
otlicer of the Dawning Light? Did he know Moran, 
and if'so, how? Again, how did he know the latter 
was about to attempt my recapture ?” 

The above questions rushed continually through 
the mind of the youth, and as his efforts to answer 
them became more determined, only added to his an- 
noyance and increased his perplexity; and at last, 
nearly lost in the intricacy and prolixity of his own 
cogitation, he gave the subject up in despair, and 
with clouded brow moved moodily on. 

“Am you sick, massa?” queried Dombey, anxiously ; 
“yu looks glum.” 

“No, only a slight headache; [ have been think- 
ing upon our strauge experience, and it has made mo 
weary.” 

* Wat dus you hab dat makes you glum for? 
We’s all jolly widout a scratch.” 

“Tam thankful for that, but still 1 wish to know 
the meaning of all this.” 

“Golly, so dus dis chile, but ef dars fellars roun’ 
wht wants ter gib yu a body-gard au’ pay yur bills, 
wat is dat ter yu? Mity, | tinks yn sliood be ih 
ober dat, leb um pay, an’ ef dey wants to sen’ on a 
plintashun, leb um sen’, an’ de soon’r de better.” 

* You are more philosophical than [am in regard 
to that.” returned the youth, appreciatively, “ and as 
your advice is good, I will take it.” 

“Dats rite, Massa Frank, we nebber ’vited to 
eat sumfin wid Napyloon, I shuds’t wonder.” 

The youth smiled. 

* You are always thinking of eating, why is it?” 

The negro shook his head with a puzzled air, and 
responded : 

“T dunno ‘zactly, Massa Frank, but I ’specs dat 
was a grate extingishm’nt of our family; my mudder 
tol me dat it runned in the blud.” 

“And you like to eat ?” 

“ Likes to eat? Golly, Massa Frank, I jes ‘dus, 
I kin tol yn sumfin’ "bout dat ar dat'll makes yu laff.” 

* What is it?” asked the youth, more for the pur- 
pose of diverting his thoug'ts, than from any inter- 
est he felt in the gastronomic abilities of his com- 
panion, 

“T'se gwine tur tol yu “bout dat ar. Yu see, 
Massa Frank, I wus de coo! in de Saint Charles 
Hotel sum years go. I was ‘deavouring tur sabe 
my wages, an’ I didn’t draw dem, tinking da: 1’se 
wud hab a joily lark wen I gets um, dats wen I wus 
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a dandy, yu kno’. Bumby I cums to clar out from | journed to a hotel in a quiet part of the city, and 


dar, an’ I tols de lan’lord dat 1 wants my money. 
My, Massa Frank, ef yu’d seen dat fellah wen I tols 
im dat. Oh, golly! He jes looked at me like a meet- 
axe, an’ den he say, as ef he agwine to bite my coc’- 
nut off, ‘yu niggah, yu eats yu wages all up, yu 
eats more dan all de rest ob my sarvints put toge- 
ther, an’ you shant hab un coppah.’ I didn’t like 
dat ar pooty well, but I couldu’t do nuffin’ wid de 
law, yu kno’, but, by tunder, I got eben wid ’im 
anudder way.” 

“What did you do, Dombey?” queried Frank, 
much amused. 

“I’se tol yu dat ar, rite way. Yu see, Massa 
Frauk, de gub’nor an’ a lot ob big fellahs cum to de 
place, an’ dey wus gwine ter hab a feast in de pri- 
vate dinin’-room ob de hotle; I’se got wind ob dat 
ar, an’ I tinks, now, Domb, jes kick up a muss; an’ I 
went tur der lan’lord, an’ I axes ’im ef he didn’t want 
me to help um, an’ he tought a minit, an’ den he say 
he did. Den 1 went to de kitchun, an’ I makes de 
pas’ry, an’ I puts sum lobely (lobelia) in de puddins 
and de fancy tings, an’ den I clars out an’ runs 
‘way. Yah! yah! Massa Frank, wan’t dat gub’nor 
an’ part ob dem big fellahs poorly? Oh, golly, didn’t 
dey rage, an’ didn’t dey swar, an’ wan’t dat lan'lord 
clar mad! Oh, wat a fuss dey had, dey tought dey 
wus pisened; an’ all de doctors in town wus dar, wid 
dar stumick-pumps an’ ’netics. Yah, yah, yah!” 

And tears of laughter rolled down Dombey's 
cheeks at the recollection. 

As soon as he could command his voice the youth 
asked: 

“ Did they not search for you?” 

“T looked out fur dat; I hid wid a chum ob mine 
*til de fun wus ober, an’ den I lef’. But, oh, golly, 
didn’t dat gub’vor swar at dat lan’lord, an’ didn't 
dat lan’lord swar at de gub’nor, an’ ctiss at de rest ob 
7am, an’ wa'nt dey all turned inside out! Oh! 
wusn't it golly? Yah, yah, y-a-h!” 

And his capacious mouth seemed stretched from 
ear to ear. 

The youth made no reply, but smiled quietly as 
he saw the negro’s glee at the humorous remem- 
brance, ard continued his’ walk at an increased pace. 

As the declining sun cast its crimson-tinged rays 
o’er vine-clad hill and murmuring river, the weary 
travellers saw the spires and domes of the great city 
rise before them in si'ent grandeur, and with glad- 
—- they felt that their journey was nearly at an 
end. 

In a short time they entered Paris, and too weary 
to think of anything save food and rest, they ad- 





having partaken of a light repast, repaired imme- 
diately to their respective couches, to gain strength 
for the duties of the morrow. 

Refreshed both in body and mind, they arose upon 
the subsequent morning, and having indulged in a 
hearty breakfast, left the house with the intention of 
seeking employment. 

“ Golly, Massa Frank,” muttered Dombey, doubt- 
fully, ‘wat dus yu ’spect yu kin fin’ to do whar dar 
isn’t un out ob ten tousan’ dat kno’s wat yu says wen 
yu spokes to um ?” 

The youth felt the force of his companion’s words, 
and could not kelp regarding the prospect as dubious, 
yet not wishing hiw to share the feeling, he re- 
sponded, with forced cheerfulness : 

‘** We shall doubtless be successful ; there are many 
English here.” é 

“T hopes dar is, but I dunno ’bout dat,” rejoined 
the negro, and for some moments walked on in 
silence. 

Closely the youth scanned every building and shop, 
with the hope of finding one wherein his services 
would be available. At length, after many disap- 
pointments and a long aud tedious walk, he drew 
near a café, the exterior of which differed somewhat 
from the others he had passed, and suggested a pos- 
sibility of slight variation from the French mode, or 
a slight inclination towards the custom which he 
supposed to be English; and motioning Dombey to 
follow, the youth euvtered. 

Behind the counter stood a tall and rather slim 
person, with smooth black hair, and along mous- 


tache of the same hue carefully pointed at the ends. , 


As the youth and his companion entered, he re- 
moved his fingers from the button-holes of his light 
frock-coat, and bending overthe counter with an air 
of habitual politeness, said : 

“Vat cans I do fur you, monsieur? I see you no 
speaks ze French.” 

Glad that he had found one who at least could un- 
derstand him, the youth answered: 

“Thave just arrived in Paris, and I wish employ- 
ment for myself and companion.” 

The Frenchman smiled very broadly as he saw the 
ludicrous expression upon the face of the negro, and 
then turning his eyes—which still twinkled with fun 
at the absurdity of the thought—upun Frank, he re- 

lied : 
, “Vat cans ze black mans do—he be zo great ?” 
and he stretched his arms far apart, and bobbed his 
head with laughter. ‘ 


For the last few monvents Dombey had been re-. 























































garding him with a look of indignation and playful 
contempt curiously mingled, which gave an indescrib- 
ably comical expression to his features ; and advanc- 
ing with one long muscular arm oratorically extended, 
while his tall body was bent nearly double, and the 
whites of his eyes seemed directed to the rim of the 
wide straw hat which covered his head, he opened 
his mouth to its fullest extent, and burst forth with: 

“Look hyar now, Massa Frogman, an’ I tols yu 
*zactly wat I kin duz. Fust, I kin make more pud- 
din’s in a day dan yu’e got cussomers nuff to eat ins 
monf, an’ I kin make eberyting from unicrone soup 
down toa flotin’ island. Now, wat yu tinks ob dis, 
Massa Fregman ?” 

During this African speech the smile had slowly 
faded from the Frenchman’s face, and a look of rising 
vexation showed that he considered the words aud 
actions of the negro as insulting, and as the latter 
concluded he stretched himself over the counter, and 
shaking his fist, exclaimed : 

“* Vat for you comes into my salon to gives me 2° 
insult? By gar, you noleaves my saloon, I trow you 
out of.ze street, you black nigger, par Diew!” 

“Come, Dombey, you have ruined our prospects 
here,” said the youth, and turning, left the café. 

Not s6 with the negro; he remained gazing at the 
irate Frenchman, with his eyes rolling and his sides 
shaking with laughter. 

The proprietor trembled, rubbed his hands ner- 
vously together, then bringing one of them down 
with a crash upon the counter, angrily ejaculated: 

You leaves zis place, I says to you, you great big 
monkey, by gar!” 

“ Now, jus’ hol’ on dar, Massa Long-Frog, if you 
dusn’t quit dis ar, I'll heabs yu under one of dem 
tables—dus yu heer?” E 

The drops of perspiration stood upon the other's 
brow, and furiously gesticulating while every nerve 
of his body quivered with rage,he sprang lightly 
over the counter and essayod to grasp the negro by 
the throat. : 

Dombey divined his intention, and springing aside, 
wound his huge arms around the other's body, and 
tossed him under @ table with as much ease as if 
he had been a child, and then left the saloon, just ™ 
time to escape the missiles which the waiters buried 


_at him. : 


As he gained the street, he paused and looked 
about for Frank, but the latter was not in sight. 
With a slight sensation of fear he started down the 
street at a run, eagerly looking about, but failing 
to perceive the object of his search. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 
It was the wisdom and the will of Heaven 
That in a lonely tent had cast 
The lot of Thalaba, 
There might his soul develope best 
Its strengthening enersies ; 
There might he from the world 
Keep his heart pure and uncontaminate, 
Till at the written hour he should be found. 
Sout rey. 

THE house in which Count Pedro so violently 
sought refuge from the rage of the rioters was 
almost vacated at that moment. Its inmates, that 
is, the few servitors of Dietro Demetrius, had been 
attracted to the streets, and around to the vicinity 
of the d’Ulloa marble-yards, by the noise of the 
great conflict, and thus Dietro Demetrius was the 
sole occupant of the building when the corpulent 
and terror-smitten count dashed in the rear door, 
and stumbled into a dark and unlighted hall with 
: crash that resounded even to the upper cham- 

ers, e 

But before the count was well upon his feet again, 
the front door of the hall, the door at its other 
extremity which led to the street, was also opened, 
and then violently shut. 

The momentary* opening of the door, however, 
had enabled the count and his two companions to 
see that a man and some four-footed animal had 
bounded in. 

The sun by this time had gone down, so that the 
long, unlighted hall received but a very obscure 
light from a small window above the front hall door, 
and as Count Pedro had closed the rear door imme- 
diately after his companions had entered, it was 
impossible to distinguish the form and features of 
the man who had evidently fled from the street into 
that house for refuge from close pursuit. 

_Count Pedro and his companions remained mo- 
tionless, and almost breathless. They could onl 
surmise that the person who had entered had wank 
down upon the floor, either from exhaustion, or to 
be silent, lest if he moved his footsteps might be 
heard without. 

Bat after an instant of profound silence, a deep, 
ferocious growl was toed from the animal which 
had entered with the unknown person. 

It was then plain that this animal, whatever it 
was, had also crouched down near the front door, 
and had just detected the pr of the count and 
his companions at the other end of the hall. 

“Hist!” said a voice in a very guarded tone, and 
yet with angry emphasis, in which was no little 
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terror. “ Hist! accursed brute! already perhaps 
you have destroyed me.” 

It was now very evident that the master of the 
brute had not detected the presence of others in 
the hall, or he would not have spoken even as 
guardedly as he did, but have held his tomgue or 
called out loudly. 

The animal addressed responded with a growl 
more ferocious than before, and the man crouching 
near the front door dealt him a severe blow, if one 
might judge from the sound, saying : 

“The evil one take thee, Fosca ! 
they pass!” 

** Oh!” thought the count, whose blood had been 
turned to ice all this time, “it is Diego Alva and 
his blood-hound, Fosea! Hi!” he said guardedly, 
aloud. ‘ Are you there, Don Alva ?” 

“Silence!” hissed the superintendent of the 
marble-yards,. for it was he, and recognising the 
voice of Count Pedro even in a whisper. ‘The 
streets are swarming with the rioters! Hark!” 

As he spoke, all could hear the rapid tramp of 
heavy feet in the street without, and the roar of 
many fierce voices shouting : 

** Death to Diego Alva! death to tyrants! He 
went down this street! No quarter!’ 

The dog Fosca would have set up his hoarse 
bay of defiance, had the hand of his master not 
been upon his throat, and but for Alva’s hissing 
warning : 

“Silence! Hist! Curses upon thee, hound! Have 
you followed me only to prevent my escape ?” 

In another moment it was evident that those 
who had so closely pursued Don Alva had sped on, 
— that their desired prey was hidden so near 
them. 

Don Alva, somewhat reassured, now drew nearer 
the count, who, with his companions, also moved 
towards him. As they met gropingly in the dark- 
ness of the hall, Don Alva whispered: 

“T was escaping with Senor Salvor, to whom that 
fellow Stonio confided me, when I was seen by 
several of the rioters. Had I not been forced to 
halt for breata, and so lost several valuable minutes, 
they would not have been able to make the circuit 
they must have made, before I could have reached 
a safe part of the city. But they saw me, and in 
fact, but for this accursed dog, they would not even 
then have seen me. Fosca had been tied up all day, 
but probably broke loose when the riot began, and 
sought forme. At any rate, while the rioters who 
had taken upon themselves the task to make an end 
of me were at fault, this evil dog darted by, and 
they yelled: ‘There’s his dog! follow his dog!’ 
and they did. Senor Salvor had just left me with 


Silence, until 





my way clear. I was on my way to the military 
station in street Della Torre, when here comes this 
brute, with a score of rioters after him. Fortunately 
I had time to reach and enter this house before my 
pursuers could turn the corner near; and now— 
may the fiend seize them !—they have passed on.’’ 

“Shall we remain, or go forth to continue our 
flight in the streets ?’’ whispered the count. 

“Tf we remain,” replied the prince, ‘‘ we may be 
traced, and put to death here like rats in a corner. 
Oh, for a word to the colonel commanding the royal 
guards!” 

‘*If we go out into the street,” said Alva, “‘ we 
may at once meet straggling bands of the rioters. 
Senor Salvor told me, as we fled, that he feared the 
outbreak of the stone-cutters would be aided by 
that of other trades—the carpenters, weavers, 
masons; and in fact all other trades being in a 
feverish and revolutionary state. Unfortunately 
there are not two thousand of the regular troops in 
the city, and great damage may be done before 
more can be calledin. But is this not one of the 
houses of your excellency ?”’ 

“Yes; you told me my estate agent had leased 
it to a Greek nobleman.” 

“TI do not know that he is a nobleman,” replied 
Don Alva. ‘ Your agent said he judged him to be 
one, from his lofty air and command of gold.” 

“ Bah!” interrupted the prince, scornfully, ‘“ He 
is a charlatan, a quack, an impostor. I have twice 
been in his company, though he is quite a recent 
= in Lisbon. This house seems unoccu- 
pied.” 

** Oh, no doubt the excitement in the streets has 
drawn all who live here to see what is going on,” 
said Don Alva. 

But he had scarcely spoken when a door was 
opened at the head of the stairs which led from the 
hall to the story above, and a flood of light streamed 
down upon them. 

All looked up, but found their eyes dazzled by a 
flaming globe of glass or crystal, which threw its 
rays directly upon them, without revealing who 
held it or was near it. 

“ Ascend,” said a deep, measured voice from 
the top of the stairs. ‘‘ Asceud, Prince Enrique, 
Count Pedro, and Don Alva; and you too, Lady 
Hilda.” 

“Tt appears that we are all well known by some- 
body,’”’ said Count Pedro. 

“It is Dietro the magician,” whispered the 
Prince, with difficulty repressing a shuddzr ; he was 
very superstitious, especially as regarded Dietro 
Demetrius, the mysterious Greek physician, 
astronomer, astrologist, and magician, who 
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but very recently appeared in the Portuguese 
capital. © 

The count, who had never seen Dictro Demetrius, 
laboured heavily up the stairs, aided by Don Alva, 
while Prince Enrique, whose arm Lady Hilda still 
refused, followed. Lady Hilda, wondering greatly 
how it was that one whose very name was new to 
her had recognised her so quickly, was the last to 
ascend. 

On arriving at the floor of the hall above, the 
count found himself in the presence of a man 
holding a large bull’s-eyelantern, the rays of which 
brightly revealed the forms and features of the 
royal treasurer and his companions ; while he who 
held the lantern, being behind it, was in total 
obscurity. 

“You seek concealment from the rage of the 
oppressed people, Count Pedro?” said the person 
with the lantern. “ For the sake of Lady Hilda Mon- 
tredores, ‘the friend of the poor,’ refuge shall be 
given you.” 

Phere was much stern haughtiness in the deep 
and sepulchral tone of the speaker, whose voice 
itself seemed something mysterious to the hearers, 
for instead of appearing to proceed from the lips of 
the man with the lantern, it apparently rolled 
upward from his feet. 

“The Royal Treasurer, Count d’UNoa,” said Don 
Alva, ‘‘and Prince Enrique, Duke del Lorno, have 
no need to claim refuge because a Iw@y—even ‘the 
illustrious Lady Hilda—is with them. I say tio- 
thing of myself, who am Don Diego Alva, Intendent 
and Superintendent—”’ 

“Peace!” said Demetrius, sternly. “DoI not 
know all of you? Did I not address you all by your 
right names but now ? Am I not-risking my life in 
offering you refuge ? Were the populace to suspect 
your presence here, not a stone ‘of this homse would 
be left unturned in the search that would be made 
for you. As it is, the house may be torn down 
simply because it is the property of Count Pedro. 
Follow me.” 

He turned the front of the lantern from them, and 
strode away, followed by them, and ascended to the 
‘top floor of the house. 

Here he opened a door of a room, and saying, 
“* Enter,” after he had gone in, placed his lantern 
upon a table, and faced them as they entered. 

There was an air of freshness about this room 
which told that it had been recently built, and as 
Don Alva cast his eyes about him, he became 
aware that it was a kind of observatory built 
upon the roof of the house, its four windows so 
fashioned that each faced a separate quarter of the 
heavens. 

The ceiling of the room was pierced by a trap- 
door, and the ladder leading to this seemed to 
denote that Demetrius sometimes ascended it to 
study the stars in the zenith. 

Astronomical instruments of all kinds then in use, 
and many unknown to the world at large for many 
years later; elegant and elaborate charts of the 
heavens and the various constellations scattered 
about, huge bound and unbound volumes treating 
of astronomy, globes of all sizes and mountings, 
showed that one favourite study of Demetrius the 
Greek was astronomy. 

Many implements also in use by those who called 
themselves astrologers and alchemists, were evi- 
dences that he did not confine his researches to 
astronomy alone. 

Demetrius himself was a man of very grave and 
even severe countenance, with long, show-white 
hair, and snow-white, flowing beard, the latter 
covering his face almost to the eyes ; the eyes large, 
cavernons, and jet-black, keen and brilliant at times, 
and then again vacant and speculative. In all,a 
most noble and intellectual face, from which age, 
reflection, lofty thought, and perhaps wrecked 
hopes, had banished every base and ignoble expres- 
sion, if ever any had place upon that grave and 
magnificent countenance. 

In form, tall, erect, slender and stately, dignified 
and graceful. In garb, plain and black, but of the 
richest Genoa velvet, and fashioned like that of a 
Portuguese gentleman of wealthand rank. He wore, 
as was the custom, a rapier, and here and there 
about the apartment were specimens of many kinds 
of weapons, strangely mingled with the implements 
of science. 

There was nothing about him of tho air of a 
charlatan, the name Prince Entique had bestowed 
upon him, and as he faced his involuntary visitors, 
Lady Hilda could but admire and reverence, while 
at the same time her heart seemed powerfully drawn 
towards him. 

Don Alva, a natural-born sycophant, moved 
about hurriedly to place chairs for his three 
noble companions, whose eyes were studymg the 
face of the Greek, and then said, in a patronising 
tone: 

“Now, my friend, do you think we are safo 
here ?”’ 

Demetrius made no reply, but going from win- 
dow to window, let fall the heavy curtains which 





shaded them, and then lighted a large lamp, whose 
powerful radiance instantly brilliantly illuminated 
the apartment. ‘ a 

* And why do you let fall the curtains?” asked 
Count Pedro. ” : 

“ Tt is ‘almost night,” replied Demetrius, “ and 
‘Were any of the rioters to notice the glare of light 
‘from these windows, it might poate them that 
this house belongs to you, count, and they might 
pay ita visit.” 

Don Alva had now begun to study the face'of the 
stranger, who, having page tate se germ 
to forget the presence o visitors, an e im- 
a hl absorbed in some’deep astronomical cal- 
culation. 

The noise of singing, shouting, and other clamout | 
in the streets was faintly heard there in 
observatory of the astronomer, yet sufficien 
to warn Don Alva that the streets in that 
were by no means free from the rioters ; a 
what nettled by the contempt with which 
question ‘had treated, he fixed his pale green 
eyes sharply upon ‘the mysterious stranger. 

rique, who in that presence seemed to have 

all his haughty defiance of demeanour, and tipon 
whose soul a superstitious fear had seized béyond 
his power to shake off, remained silent, gna his 
under lip, #nd*paying little attention to the g 
of Count Podro, who was by ‘turns in an ice-bath of 
dread, as the noise in thestreets arose more loudly , 
ever and anon, and then im ® boiling rage, ‘as he re- | 
membered the indignities to which he had been ex- 
posed, his speech ranning somewhat Zn ‘the follow- 
ing style: i 

“Santa Maria, deliver me from the/rage of the 
thadmen! What yells! Do you not think they are 
much nearer than they were? Ido. God s#iveme!) 
Any concession that I can make, such as increasing 
the wages, and making every mana gift of ron oe 
he may desire, so he spares my life, I'll vow I'll do 
by all the saints. Ah! there is silence now!, Per- 
haps the affair has ended. I hope it has. The 
royal guards must have been reinforeéd by this 
time. I hope they’ll not leave a stone-ettter alive 
in all Lisbon. If any escape, may aie it T do not 
devote my life to having them hanged; hanging is 
too merciful for the dogs. I'll use my influence with 
King José to have them burned alive or broken upon 
the wheel. I'll have no mercy uponthem! Why— 
why I think of the indignities pnt upon me in being 
hooted at like a-hunted wolf—forced to hide like a 
scared rabbit in the nearest hole! Have mercy 
upén them! never, never! Oh, Santa Maria! 
what a roar! Ave they coming nearer—are they ? 


— 


Ah, all shall be forgiven, all be overlooked, if they |* 


will ‘only go their homes, and—and let me alone. 
Santa Cruzé! can we escape from this place if they 
come ?”’ 

Count Pedro was frantically uttering allthis, and 
a torrent of incoherency like it. Had Prince Enrique 
paid grave attention to the tremulous speech of the 
terrified royal treasurer, he could not have under- 
stood a tithe of what he said. 

But Prince Enrique, fierce, but cowed in the pre- 
sence of a man whom he believed in league with 
the evil one, and wishing he was out then in the 
streets, at the head of a squadron of royal cavalry, 
hewing and cutting down the “base mechanics” 
who had dared ery out againt him, did not heed 
Count Pedro any more than he did Don Alva’s dog 
Fosca, which crouched at his master’s feet, as if he 
too, brute though he was, had a superstitious fear 
of Demetrius the magician. 

Lady Hilda’s thoughts were upon the young, 
manly, and daring stone-catter who had saved her 
from a dreadful death in rescuing her from the 
shattered carriaye, and irom worse than death per- 
haps, in covering her retreat from the hideous 
galley-slaves. 

She feared he was dead—slain and torn to pieces, 
as she had seen the ill-fated assistants of Don Alva 
slain and mangled bythe rioters in the marble- 
yard. 

She could recall nothing of his face except his 
splendid dark eves, his broad, bold brow, and the 
raven glossiness of his hair where his hat had 
shielded his head from the dust of his labour. His 
other features mignt be, for all she knew, very 
plain, or even coarse, for their mask of dust and his 
grimy beard had concealed their real shape and ex- 
pression. But the eyes had penetrated to the 
centre of her soul, and burned their image there for 
ever. 

“Grand, noble, superb eyes, full of fire, strength, 
daring, and manly pride!’’ she mused- ‘“ How 
different from the eyes of Prince Enrique—whom I 
am to marry!” 

And here she shuddered, and cast a glance of 
secret but intense dislike towards the prince. 

“They say Prince Enrique’s eyes are fine, but to 
me they are hateful—cold, hard, merciless, icy eyes 
in love; fierce, fiery, pitiless eyes in hate. And 
T must be his wife, the king says, and Count Pedro 


‘the | Vountess, and never 


| added, as a spasm of scorn and disgust for ay 
| instant disturbed her beautiful face, “it is only as, 
sultan loves the houris of his harem. od save me 
from such love! Is there no escape for me from 
this marriage? The king wills it; my guardian. 
Count Pedro, demands it; Prince Enrique asks j¢, 
I had resolved to yield unmurmuringly to what 
seemed inevitable; but there was love, sudden but 
deep and lasting love, in the eyes of that young 
man. But let me think no more of him! Heis— 
oh, I do not know that he lives now !—but if he 
does he is a foreigner, an Englishman, | think 
and a stone-cutter! But what if he is a stone. 
cutter. Is he less a man, a noble-hearted, dar. 


jing, devoted man, than any hidalgo of Spain or 


Portugal? Prince Enrique, whose mother was a 
wedded #0 the king, his fathor 
“though that among nobles is a light affair, it 
‘s8ems—is far less noble than this unknown stone. 
‘Otitter. I would I knew his name. I will venture 
to-ask the count ;”’ and leaning towards the royal 
treasurer, she whispered: — 

“Count Pedro, do you know the name of the brava 
stone-cutter who saved our lives ?”’ 

“Has he done it?’ gasped the count, whose 
nérves were vibrating with fear, a8 the shouting 
‘without seemed just then increasitig. “Oh, if he 
thas succeeded, I'll have him made a tioble by royal 
pmo But ps a quick, ab M@stant death in 

@ quarry would have-been a blessilyg, compared to 
‘the horrible age oa hehehe gw | yet inflict 
‘tpon me! y you thin ay are upon the 
Tight track? Crosses of all the saints! save 
‘me.”’ ~ 


“Courage count ” d q “ Did 
you mark the glance of teem ‘of ae Greek ? 
He knows his life will be sacrificed if ‘the'mob find 
you here,and see how calm heis!’”’ 

“Oh, he studies the stars! Poe to live 
among them, no doubt! I don’t. Tm Wittisfied to 
live on earth a hundred years yet, HT ean keep ny 
nei But the homme of the wonelontter 

‘ ' " >» 

«lend take all the stone-outters |” gasped the 
count, ina rage. “ did I go into that base, 
mechani¢al businéss? Ill have no more to do with 
stone-cutters. I'll sell outatonce. They may have 
the yards and all in them, and work them for them- 
selves, if—if they'll only let me alone. What's 
that? A volley of musketry it was—wasn’t it? 
Ha! the royal musketeers are at work with them 
now! Another volley—a whole company fired then! 
Another! and, by St.°Peter, another! May they 
all be exterminated !” 

Lady Hilda heard those distant volleys of dis. 
ciplined musketry, which told that the rioters were 
being assailed by strong bodies of troops, doubt- 
less hurried out from the ‘palace and other military 
head-quarters ; but she repeated her question : 

“The name of the stone-cutter who has saved 
us, Count Pedro.” 

“* Stonio,” replied the count, straining his ears to 
hear more of those thundering reports which told 
of the resolute and continued action of the troops. 

** Stonio ?”’ 

“Yes. That’sall I know about him. Stonio.” 
The count pronounced the name so loudly the second 
time, that Demetrius and Don Alva heard hin 
plainly. : 

The former raised his powerful eyes for an in 
stant to flash a glance at the speaker, and then gazed 
calmly upon his book again. . 

But Alva, as he heard the name, started violently, 
and muttered : 

“That is it! That is the name of the man I haw 
been trying to think this Greek fellow resembles— 
Stonio! But whois Stonio the stone-cutter, and 
why should I think of him in studying the face of 
Dietro Demetrius the Greek, when this Stonio is 
an Englishman? Come, I wonder if Stonio’s re- 
semblance to somebody who is dead, and to this 
man who is alive, and the resemblance of this man 
to the man who is dead; have struck the mind of 
Count Pedro? . I’ll ask him.” : 

A roar of hundreds of voices, as if those who 
shouted were at the very doors of the house, came 
sweeping up from the streets at that imstant, and 
Prince Enrique sprang to his feet, drawing his 
sword, and exclaimed : ; 

“They ate upon us! They are about to attack 
this house!” ° ar 

“Santa Maria! Offer them any terms!” cried 
Count Pedro. 

“Can’t we escape by the roof?” said Don Alvs, 
forgetting all about Stonio and his puzzling resem 
blances. ’ y 

“Peace! Sil !”? said the deep and command. 
ing voice of the Greek, as he raised his hand to 


-enforee his words. .‘ Those are not cries of stone- 


outters, but of Africans. The slaves are rising 
join the rioters!” ene 

And as he spoke he extinguished the lamp, le2’- 
ing.the glare of the bull’s-eye lantern, which 45 
cast upon the wall, a single circular gleam ju 





demands! Yet Prined Enrique, far from loving 
me, loves only my wealth; or if he loves me,’’ she 


above the head of trembling Count Pedro, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Mo more shall slumber crown thy ni ghts with peace, 
No more with grateful sweets the rising sun 
Salnte thy eyes, an‘l cheer thy morning wake, 
With sad vicissitudle the glorious god, 
Rising and setting, shall behold thee wretched. 
Frowde. 

Tue astronomer then bade his visitors remain 
quiet, and ascending the ladder which led to the roof 
of the observatory, was soon upon the platform he 
had had made there, and gazing about him. 

But his first glances, instead of being downward 
and upon the surrounding city,.swept the heavens 
above and on every side. For several moments he 
did not remove his eyes from the firmament, now 
studded thickly with glittering stars. 

The house itself was lofty, as lofty as any in that 
quarter of the city, which quarter was unusually 
elevated. The observatory he had had constracted 
was high, resembling at a distance a tall shaft or 
tower, so that from its summit Demetrius com- 
manded a magnificent view of all Lisbon. 

But it was not upon Lisbon and its agitated 
streets that he ‘first bestowed his attention. There 
was a large telescope mounted upon a frame on the 
platform, and astronomical instruments and charts 
near it. He had been'there a few minutes before. 
He had just left therewhen the crash made by Count 
Pedro in forcing open the door of the house, attracted 
him to meet the :count and his companions, as has 
been told. The hour towards which he had been 
looking for weary days, weeks, and months of study 
was near, and he cared little for the terrors of the 
count or the struggling going on,in the streets. 

Dark night was new falling fast, and after a care- 

ful, though rapid examination of the heavens with 
the naked eye, he placed himself at the telescope, 
and examined three distinct quarters of the eastern 
sky. 
The roar of the fierce and fighting mobs, the crash 
of fire-arms, and all the myriad sounds rising and 
swelling from what had been a mere outbreak of a 
few hundred workmen, but was now an insurrection 
of all the labouring classes, were as nothing to 
Dietro Demetrius, the man of science. 

Like Archimedes at Syracuse, when the victorious 
Romans were sacking the captured city, he forgot 
all except his science, ‘and bent all his mental facul- 
ties upon the sky towards the east. 

“It is coming!” at last he said, speaking his 
thoughts aloud. ‘The earthquake that shall thrill 
the world with its vengeance upon doomed Lisbon 
iscoming! Not to-night, nor to-morrow—but not 
far off, it is coming. I alone, of all living men, know 
the dread fiat that is to be executed upon this fated 
city. And Idare not warn its inhabitants. Thoy 
would scorn me, revileme, burn me alive as a wizard 
or . heretic, as they burned my brother years ago 
—there !”” 

He shuddered as he pointed towards the great 
square in the centre of the city, the Ruccio, around 
which rose the lofty front of the church of the 
Dominicans, the gloomy corridors and dreaded 
dungeons of the “ Holy Inquisition.” 

“Yes,” he muttered, as ‘his right hand remained 
outstretched towards the Ruccio, “if I, known 
now only ax Dietro Demetrius, the Greek, were to 
warn these people that the earth beneath their feet 
is soon to be upheaved like the waves of the sea, 
and rocked to‘ and ‘fro, and their palaces and 
churches, and walls and-towers to be toppled down 
upon them, mangling, crushing, and burving them : 
and that the sea at the mouth of the Tagus is to 
sweep over the ruins and drown all the earthquake 
shall leave, then would they denounce mo for a 
wizard, and, tying me to'a stake, as they tied my 
bese years ago, burn me alive as they burned 
nim !”? 

He then swept his gaze over the great city, as it 
sat enthroned upon its hills, like scarcely more 
queenly Rome; over the s»lendid background of 
majestic mountains, over fair Cintra and its wood- 
lands, its gardens, its groves, palaces, villas, and 
country homes to which the people of the city ever 
retired in the heat of summer, to dream and disport 
amid massive foliage and dancing streams, ice- 
cold from the mountains; and over the broad 
harbour of the ‘Tagus, ten miles wide, where the 
waves laved the city quays, whence had sailed the 
ships of renowned ‘Vasco di Gama, and other famous 
seamen of Portugal; over the immense forests of 
masts which told of Portuguese rule over Africa, 
Hindostan, and the spicy shores ‘of the Hast, and 
their silks and gold dust; then over the great 
city of palaces and churches, ‘its lofty houses, 
often five and'six stories high, and their splendid 
balconies of lattice-work—the superb metropolis, 
gicaming like a pearl of beauty resting amid groves 
of orange, lemon, olive, palm, and cork, and gardens 
resplendent with the gorgeous flowers and foliage 
of tropical vegetation; and lastly upon the royal 
Palace, containing more furniture of gold and silver, 
and more precious stones and costly adornings, 
than any other palace in Europe, and crowded with 
the barbaric spoils of the Indies. 








“All doomed !’’ he said. 
destroy all these. Yon palace of royalty will 
crumble to atoms! All those towering churches 
will rock and quake and fall like smitten giants. 
Darkness and death are coming upon yon, oh, 
Lisbon, and I know not whether to mourn or re- 
joice.” 

He muttered these last words with great bitter- 
ness, and folded his arms over his heart as if to 
crush that bitterness down. 

“ Poor fools !” he said, as the sounds of the strife 
of the night swelled/up again, telling of masses of 
infuriated men contending with inferior but more 
deadly armed numbers. ‘You slay and mangle 
among yourselves, when. of your thousands nearly 
all shall soon be engulfed by the very earth be- 
neath your feet !” 

*Come, Senor Demetrius!” exclaimed the count, 
as his head appeared above the floor of the:platform. 
** Are you here?” 

“Tam here. I had forgotten you. Come up,-sinee 
you are so far,” replied the Greek, gravely. ‘‘ There 
is room for you all.” 

“Santa Maria!” puffed the count, as he gained 
a footing upon the platform and. leaned against its 
balustrade to recover breath. ‘* We are in the siies 
here! Forget us, did you! Cross of St. Peter, I 
had like to have died ,of—of darkness there below, 
end that lantern of yours saw fit to go out witha 
sputter that was like theevil one’s hiss. A fine view 
from here , ifvit were daylight, Senor Demetrius. 
But what think you of the riot now?” 

“It may be 'y begun, or may be nearly 
ended,” was the reply, as reports of musketry were 
heard here and there, and the wild cries of battling 
men in the distance. ‘A populace is not an army. 
An army knows when it is victorious or defeated. 
A populace does not, Complete victory may ve in 
its hands, and yet, ignorantly believing all lost, a 
will scatter its swarms like sheep. It may be 

adly beaten, ‘and its blood flowing like water, and 
yet imagine it is conquering, and go on fighting only 
to be slain. Thus it may be with your populace of 
Lisbon, Count Pedro. Those shouts and yells, some 
near, some afar off, prove that the struggling bands 
are widely scattered.”’ 

“ And what does your wisdom infer from that 
fact?’ asked Prince Enrique, who was now on the 
platform. 

“That although this outbreak began among the 
stone-cutters, there were other trades ready to rise. 
The outbreak has precipitated an insurrection, be- 
fore those who intended a revolution were ready, 
Prince Enrique.” 

*“T do not understand you, Senor Demetrius.” 

“lhe king should reward the workmen of the 
yards D’Ulloa,” continued Demetrius, gravely. 

“Santa Maria!” cried the count. ‘* Now I donot 
understand you, Senor Demetrius. Why should the 
king reward those villains who have put in motion 
this disturbance ?” 

* Because their ‘action has precipitated the in- 
tended revolution which. was planned to overthrow 
King José, and place another on the throne. The 
act is premature. ‘The royal soldiers will quell this 
viot or insurrection, and the intended revolution 
will be nipped in the bud.” 

“ Your words shall be reported to the king, and 
an explanation demanded,” said Prince Enrique, 
haughtily. 

“T am ready—if Prince Enrique is,’’ replied the 
Greek, facing the prince, and emphasizing his words. 
‘* Tell the king that it is said by Demetrius the 
Greek, a plot has been laid to hurl him from his 
throne.”’ 

ne Prinee and the Count and Don Alva remained 
silent. 

They knew well, for they were all secret fomenters 
of the intended revolution, that this mysterious man 
spoke truly, and their hearts were filled with fear. 
Some one had betrayed the plot, or how else could 
Deme.azius, a recent comer to Lisbon, know aught 
of it? And if he knew of it, as his words proved, 
did not others not in the plot know of it? Was it 
not very probable that. King José alveady knew 
it ? 


While they remained silent Demetrius continued : 
“The struggle is still going on, but it is not the 
well-planned and elaborate revolution which was 
intended—a revolution which was to begin in the 
royal palace, with the assassination of the King 
and ~~ principal officors—the royal treasurer ex- 
ted.” ; 


* And why—and why was I to be excepted ?” 
stammered the count. 

“Count Pedro knows why,” replied the Greek, 
coldly. “‘The troops now quelling this premature 
insurrection, and troops rapidly being concentrated 
into the city by the king, will overawe the con- 
spirators, and the intended revolution be deferred,” 

“Oh, only deferred,” said the count. ‘‘ Then 
the conspirators will again move for a revolution ?” 

“Yes, unless the king discovers what is afoot. 
In that case many a head now carried high in the 
royal presence will be cut oi. King Jos¢ is said 









“The earthquake will} to be kind-hearted and gentle, as kings go, and so 


history may speak of him; but he is a king, and 
the anger of a king is as consuming fire.” 

“Senor Demetrius,” said Prince Enrique, “as 
you pretend to know there is a conspiracy, why do 
you not reveal your knowledge to the king ?” 

“Because I have resolved to have nought to do 
with the affairs of Portugal. Iam nota spy, nor 
shall I stoop to be an informer.”’ 

” doa, then, do not intend to inform the king ?” 

a 

“Why speak of it to us?” asked the prince. 

* Because it pleased me to do so, young man. 
This is the third time we have met, Prince Enrique. 
First you came to me in disguise, having heard the 
vulgar report that I was a magician. You believed 
I was able to lift the veil of futurity, and you wished 
to gaze beyond the present. You asked what man- 
ner of death you were to die. I told you a sudden 
and painful death. A second time, in different dis- 
guise, you sought me, and asked the same question. 
<i T told you a sudden and painful death, a hor- 
rible death amid crumbling stone and crashing 
timbers, unless you turned your back upon Lisbon 
and dwelt abroad until a certain coming convulsion 
shall have passed. I should not have said so much 
had I not pitied your youth, and because your face 
reminded me of a face I once loved. It was in your 
disguise of a woman that your beardless face re- 
minded me of the face I once loved. In your dis- 
oes I did not know you to be Prince Enrique, 

uke del Sorno. Had TI recognised -you, prince, I 
should not have warned you. But having done so 
then, not knowing who you were, I now do so, 
knowing you to be the son of IJsidora, Countess 
Palliti, and José, King of Portugal. I shall not 
tell you how I learned of your conspiracy. It is 
overthrown now, for the insurrection will be quelled 
before morning, and the city be filled with royal 
troops, increased in number until it shall bo like a 
camp. The day appointed for the intended revolu- 
tion must be deferred. Have no more to do with 
it, though it was to place you upon the throne.” 

These words were whispered by Demctrius, a pre- 
eaution scarcely necessary, for the count and Don 
Alva wore in earnest conversation at the other 
end of the platform, and Lady Hilda had not as- 
cended the ladder leading to it. 

“The day will be postponed,” replied the prince, 
moodily, and angry because this stranger secmed 
so well informed, *‘ but the revolution may still be 
a success. You, who pretend to take an interest in 
me, and are called a magician, might tell me if the 
plot shall be successful.” 

“For the sake of what your mother was when I 
knew her, prince, I speak as Ido. I had flattered 
myself that my heart had risen above all its former 
weakness. I was wrong. Iam still weak, and I 
stop to think of pity, aye, to have nity where others 
would hate, or I should ve indifferent. Your in- 
tended revolution will never come to a head.” 

“The king will crush it ?” 

“No, Nature will crush it. Heaven’s secret 
agents, now fiercely at work in the bowels of the 
earth, will prevent it. My oath to one now dead 
bids me say nomore than this. If you would escape 
aruin that will fall upon thousands, fly from Lis- 
bon for at least a year. The revolution to which I 
refer will take place before a year shall have 
passed. You are to marry Lady Hilda. I know 
not whether you and she love ornot. Itis nothing 
to me, except that I have heard so much of her 
noble nature that I would have her happy. Let 
her fly with you from the city, far into the in- 
terior.” 

“Who and what are you?” asked the prince, 
a> yry because this untitled stranger thus addressed 
hi 


ail = 

* One whose heart was so fearfully crushed here 
in Lisbon, years ago, that he wonders he does not 
stand afar off, and await with joy the destruction 
fast coming upon it,” replied the Greek, gravely. 

“Yon have warned me, Greek,’’ whispered the 
prince. “ Why do you not warn Count Pedro and 
Don Alva ?”’ 

“Don Alva is beneath my contempt. Count 
Pedro I have long resigned to the vengeance of 
Heaven. ‘I have outlived the hates of my young 
manhood.” 

“T will now warn you,” said tie prince. “Itis 
a dangerous thing in Lisbon to be thought a magi- 
cian.” 

“You intend that as a threat, prince. I am not 
a magician, but a man of science. That which the 
vulgar call, magic is, to the learned, science. Do 
not attempt to threaten me. Come, we hear no 
more.shouts of rioters. We hear the galloping of 
royal cavalry, the rumbling of royal cannon rolling 
into position, the blare of trumpets of disciplined 
soldiery. ‘Lhe riot is scattered, subdued, at an 

” 


The Greck raised his arm as he spoke, and swept 
it around him. It was as he said. The voice of 
the rioters, and the cries of revolted slaves, were 
suddenly hushed, and the rolling of @rams, the clang 
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of trumpets, and often the sharp, quick orders of 
royal officers, distinctly heard, told that the insur- 
rection had sunk as quickly as it had risen. 

As Demetrius had stated, a great plot for a 
sudden revolution had been laid. ‘I'hose whom the 
chiefs of the plot intended should be mere instru- 
ments of their ambitious designs, had sprung to 
arms rashly as the news of the great riot at the 
marble-yards flashed through thecity. The masses 
had risen and rushed into the streets to find their 
expected leaders absent. 

Those who were to direct and use these various 
agents of revolt, were unprepared foraction. Many 
were in the royal palace ; many at their houses; 
many abroad in various-parts of the city, as the 
prince and count were, for the intended blow was 
not to be struck on that day, nor on the next day 
—not until fewer of the royal troops should be 
within the city. 

Thus the revolted men, withont intelligent leaders, 
soon became bewildered, and fearing treachery or 
desertion on the part of those who were to have led 
them, scattered, or were rapidly dispersed by the 
soldiery. Others of the various trades, after much 
vain shouting and rushing here and there, and 
moving under no perfected plan, also suspected 
treachery, and after several sharp and scattered 
conflicts with the royal troops, lost heart and dis- 
persed, and now the city was wholly in the power 
of the military and loyal authorities. 

“You may now seek your homes,” said Deme- 
trius. 

“No—the royal palace,” cried the count. “TI 
shall not sleep until I have placed before the king 
the indignities I have endured. The stone-cutters 
shall suffer. Not one shall escape.” 

“With that I have nothing to do, Count Pedro,” 
remarked Demetrius, as they descended to the 
ej below. “‘ But were I you, I should be mer- 
ciful.” 

“There is no mercy in me!” roared the count, 
now in full-blown courage, while the Greek relighted 
his lamp. “ Henceforth I shall employ galley-slaves 
in my yards, and a strong force of Royal Guards 
shall ever be near to keep the rascals down.” 

** Yes,” said Don Alva, venomously, “‘ and if any 
of the rioters are permitted to live, it shall be as con- 
victs, and I’ll work them in irons! I’ll pay them, 
I warrant you, when they are convicts condemned 
to work under me.” 

“Come, Lady Hilda,’’ said the count to the lady, 
who had opened a window and was gazing out. 
“We may now return to our palace.” 

“*T pray you permit me to remain until you shall 
have sent a strong escort for me——”’ 

“Oh, no need of an escort now,” said Count 
Pedro, in a blustering way, “none at all, none at 
all. The city isin the hands of the royal troops, 
and I will protect you. I'd like to sce a score of 
those rascals in the streets now. Oh, we will pro- 
ae Lady Hilda. We will make our way to the 
royal palace sword in hand, and the news to-mor- 
row will be thus: ‘Count Pedro, the brave old 
lion, cut his way through the rioters! Cut his way 
through a thousand, and entered the royal palace 
sword in hand—a very Cid!’—so it will be said, 
Cousin Hilda.” 

Count Pedro did not utter this gasconade aloud, 
but whispered it to the lady, who could but smile 
and reply: 

‘Oh, I prefer to remain for a strong escort, Count 
Pedro. You and the prince—whose courage no one 
doubts—can do as you say, and it will be reported 
that you fought your way to the royal palace. 
Thence you may send me an escort.” 

“‘ True, for if you enter the palace with me, your 
presence might cast a doubt upon the tales which 
shall be told. Come, Prince and Alva. Lady Hilda 
desires to remain for an escort of troops sent es- 
pecially for her, and I think she is right—under the 
circumstances.” 

** Alone, with this stranger ?”’ asked the prince. 

“ Alone with anyone, if I see fit, Prince Enrique,” 
e2id Lady Hilda, proudly. ‘‘I have not seen you 
three perform such feats of courage yet as to make 
me desire to pass through those disturbed streets 
with only your swords to guard me. We might en- 
counter a strolling band of ruffians——” 

“Oh, no, no!” interrupted the count. “You 
really don’t think there is the slightest danger of 
that now, do you? If there is—ahem !—if there is 
any danger of that, ah, Don Alva, I will remain 
here with Lady Hilda, while you go out and hunt up 
an escort of cavalry for us—let it be cavalry, mind, 
ec two spare horses for Lady Hilda and my- 
self—— 

_ “Come,” said Prince Enrique, ‘I am going, and 
if you desire my company to the royal palace, come 


ow. 

“ T think I will remain with Lady Hilda,” replied 
the count, hesitatingly. 

‘Think of the renown you will gain by going,” 
Whispered Lady Hilda, who desired a private con- 
yersation with the learned Greek. “‘ The brave 
old lion, Count Pedro, sword in hand, cut his way, 





etc.’ There is no danger, count, and you know it is 
rumoured at court that you are not as bold as a lion. 
Now is a chance to achieve a reputation that shall 
make all slanderers tremble.” ; 

“Very true. I'll go. But are you sure there is 
no danger, Senor Demetrius ?” 

“There is always danger——” 

“Oh!” cried the count, startled. 

“Danger in Lisbon, count,” replied the aged 
Greek. ‘I think the danger you fear is past. I 
would advise the lady to remain, as she may else 
see ghastly sights of dead and wounded in the 

treets.” 


8 ° 

** I shall take care to redden my sword with the 
blood of somebody—already dead,’’ resolved the 
count, preparing to follow the Greek, who had taken 
up his lantern and turned towards the door. 

Prince Enrique, however, was by no means 
pleased with Lady Hilda’s resolution to remain, 
unattended by himself or her guardian, in the house 
of the mysterious Greek. 

But as yet the haughty and imperious young 
man had no right to command the noble lady’s 
movements. 

He frowned as he, Don Alva, and the count fol- 
lowed the Greek from the room, and resolved to be 
speedy in his return with an escort. He would 
have insisted upon remaining with her had he not 
been exceedingly uneasy in mind as regards the 
situation of affairs without, the words of the 
astronomer having greatly alarmed him. His 
anxiety to learn whether the king, or anyone not in 
the plot, had discovered that a plot existed, was 
stronger than his reluctance to leave Lady Hilda 
alone, and he departed in moody silence. 

As they descended the stairs from floor to floor, 
he noticed that the servants of the house, or some 
of them, had returned, and that they would havecome 
forward to attend upon their master, had not the 
latter in a stern voice bade them retire. 

Meanwhile Lady Hilda was not to be long alone 
in the observatory. 

(To be continued.) 





To Wuat Basz Usgs, &c.— A correspondent, 
writing from Egypt, says :—‘ Such odd things as are 
happening here. Mutton fattened on ancient Egyp- 
tians. It’s a fact—a horse-chestnut is not a chest- 
nut horse ; but, by a sort of sorites inverted, we may 
arrive at the idea of a gigot which shall consist in 
great part of the dwellers in Memphis. The other 
day, at Sakhara, I saw nine camels pacing down 
from the mummy-pits to the bank of the river laden 
with nets, in which were femora, tibia, and other 
bony bits of the human form, some 2 cwt. in each 
net on each side of the camel. Among the pits there 
were people busily engaged in searching out, sifting, 
and sorting the boues which almost crust the ground. 
On inquiry, I learned that the cargoes with which 
the camels were laden would be sent down to Alex- 
andria, and thence be shipped to English manure 
manufacturers. They made excellent manure, I was 
told, particularly for Swedes and others turnips. 
The trade is brisk, and has been going on for years, 
and may go on for many more. It is a strange fate 
—to preserve one’s skeleton for thousands of years 
in order that there may be fine Southdowns and 
Cheviots in a distant lund. But Egypt is always a 
place of wonders.” 

Rattway ReEsvuttrs.—The saving of time and ex- 
pense attained by railway travelling is something ex- 
traordinary. There werein 1867, as we have seen, 
288,000,000 passengers on the Britishrailways. Tak- 
ing that at an average they travelled ‘fifteen miles 
each, and assuming that whilst by coach they could 
only have travelled at a rate of seven miles an hour, 
by railway they travelled at the rate of thirty miles, 
their saving in time would be not less than 
478,000,000 hours. Circulate that time saved at the 
rate of at least 6d. an hour, or 6s. a day of twelve 
hours, and you have a saving of upwards of 
11,000,000/. a year, to say nothing of the enormous 
saving in hotel expenses which quick travelling pro- 
duces. And what shall we say of the carriage of 
goods? Where could we find horses sufficient to 
carry the 150,000,000 tons of coals and goods, and 
the millions of cattle and sheep? A horse cam at 
most work eight hours a day; an engine may work 
twenty-four. And think of the saving in the cost 
of transport by steam as compared with horse power. 
The Paris Omnibus Company carried, in 1868, 
113,000,000 passengers and the expenditure incurred 
was upwards of 2,000,000/., being at the rate of 4}d. 
per head. The Metropolitan Railway Company car- 
ried, in 1867, 22,000,000 passengers, at the cost of 
90,0002., or at the rate of less than 1d. per head, be- 


sides carrying 75,000 tons of coals and minerals and’ 


22,000 tons of merchandise. In every way, in fact, 
the material interests of the country have been im- 
mensely promoted by railways. And whatof morals 
and intelligence ? Look at the enormous number 
of newspapers sold at a)l railway-stations. See how 





many volumes are sold and read! What raily, 

literature has been put forth! What habits of smn 

tuality have been introduced ! 

THE nature of capillary, or hair-like attraction 
has long been known and satisfactorily studied. (, 
this principle the rise of sap in plants and trees ha 
been explained. But M. Becquerel considers that 
electricity is an acting cause. A capillary tube tha; 
will not allow water to pass through it, does go 4 
once on being electrified. And he conceives tig; 
electro-capillarity is the efficient cause of sap traye}. 
ling in vegetable life. 

Tue Lawyers’ Prayer Uston.—In calling at. 
tention to a society which has been formed for tip 
purpose of inducing lawyers to pray at a particular 
time in each week, our only object is to supply in- 
formation. We are not aware that this society ay 
its aims are as well known to the public as they 
ought to be; and we have the interest of the com- 
munity, and especially of the legal profession, gt 
heart in giving publicity to the scheme of “To 
Lawyers’ Union for Private Prayer.” The hours of 
prayer of the lawyers are “ between seven and nino 
o'clock a,m., on the first Monday ef every month,” 
We hope that, although the lawyers are expected to 
pray with as much regularity as Mr. Shandy ex- 
hibited in winding up his cloak, they are not con- 
demned to silence in the interval. It would beg 
fine question fora easuist to decide whether a single 
prayer on Sunday, the 6th proximo, would avail as 
much as one on the following morning, when the 
latter would be in association with thousands of 
others. _And it would be interesting to speculate on 
what will be the general character of the prayers 
offered up on the first Monday morning in the month 
between the hours of seven and nine o’clock. There 
must be some sort of average petition, which would 
naturally acquire strength by the uuanimity of de- 
mand. Let no one suggest that it may refer to a 
repeal of the last Bankruptcy Act, or desire the ex- 
tinction of taxing masters. As we say, it is nota 
subject for ribald merriment. The union is in its 
period of probation, and the laughter of the godless 
might kill it. In the meautime it seeks for funds. 

Tue New Cas Ticket.—The tickets to be given 
by cab drivers to hirers bear on one side the number 
of the cab, and the owner’s name and address, for 
reference iu case of complaints or loss of luggage; 
and on the other, the following :— 

Fares. 

For carriage licensed to carry five persons; if re- 
quired by the hour, to be expressed at the jiiring. 
No fare less than 1s. 8. d. 
Per mile, or partofamile . . et 2 O's 

The driver not compelled to exceed six 
miles from the place of hiring. For 
waiting—every fifteen minutes com- 
pleted, one-fourth part of the rate per 
hour, 

Per hour, or partofanhour . . ‘sth A 

The driver not compelled to exceed one 
hour from the time when hired. For 
every fifteen minutes, or part of fifteen 
minutes, above one hour, one-fourth of 
the rate per hour. 

If discharged beyond the radius of four miles 
from Charing Cross, for every mile, or part 
ofamile . ° . ° ° ° . 

Children under the age of ten years half- 
price. ‘l'wo children to be counted as 
one adult person. 

Luggage. 
For each package carried outside ,» «.« + 9 
Extra Persons. 

For each person above two, for the whole 

journey . . ° . ° ° : 


e 
+ 


Art the Mansion House last week, a decent] y-dressed 
woman, fifty-five years of age, who said her name 
was Mary Ann Kent, applied to Mr. Oke, the Chief 
Clerk, for advice and assistance. ,On being asked 
who she was, she stated that she was a daughter of 
George IV., and a niece of William IV. Her 
mother, whose maiden name was Keut, died about 


ten years ago, aged seventy-six. Her father told 
her that she would be the Queen of England, and she 
had been left a great deal of property, but she bad 
been swindled out of it by lawyers of Portsmouth. 
There were @ number of ships; but they had been 
sold by the lawyers. She was entitled “to the 
crown head.” . Mr. Oke: “ Then you claim to be 
Queen of England?” Applicant: “I am the Queet 
of England?” Mr. Oke asked her if she had any 
property left. Applicant,said she had not; it all 
went into the revenue of the country. Mr. Oise said 
she had better apply tothe Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer or the First Lord of the Treasury. Applicant 
said she had applied to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Oke 
told her the Lord Mayor could do nothing for her. 
The applicant then left the court in an indignant 
manner, exclaiming that as she was the Quect of 
England she would not beg in the strects. 
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ROUND THE WORLD. 
—————— > - 
CHAPTER XXXV. 


A FIERCE howl of disappointment came from the 
hostile savages as they marked the escape of Lily 
and Roland, but pursuit was useless, and they 
swept on in their swift course to the lagoon. 

An instant later an answering ery, yet more fierce 
and terrible, rang out from the villagers. 

The Harbour Islanders had been awakened from 
their slumbers, and were making ready to receive 
their hostile visitors. 

These wild shonts reached the ears of the young 
fugitives, who were plunging into the depths of the 
thick and stunted shrubbery covering the reef. 

“We need not hurry so, dear Lily,’’ said Roland, 
as they slackened their speed. ‘‘ We are safe from 
pursuers, and the villagers are warned.” 

“What a downfall to our hopes,” exclaimed Lily, 
sorrowfully. “Our ‘gentle’ savages have turned 
out to be blood-thirsty. If they conquer the Har- 
bour Islanders, what is to become of us ¢” 

“The hostile forces are about equally matched,” 
said Roland, “ but our friends—we’ll call them so, 
at least—have the advantage, in that they are de- 
fending their homes, families, and island. A man 
or army on the defensive, in the midst of a country 
with which he or it is ectly familiar, has the ad- 
vantage over the attacking enemy, so I have read.” 

“Will it be safe for us to go back to our cabin?” 
asked Lily. 

“T think so. Itis retired, and no enemy would 
think of straying off there. If our friends are vic- 
torious, it is best they should not know of our in- 
tended escape. If they are overcome we can hide 
in the woods. We'll go back, Lily, and then creep 
tound to the rear of the village and watch the re- 
sult of the battle.” 

This being the decision, the two hurried on 
through the low, tangled shrubs, catching and 
trending their garments, occasionally stumbling, 
and frequently coming to a full stop at a point 
where further progress seemed impossible. 

At last, when they had reached a little natural 
clearing, where the broad moonlight streamed down 
upon a bed of soft green grass, sprinkled with 
flowers, Roland gently compelled Lily to halt, and 
laid one of the bundles of clothing on the ground 
for her to sit upon. é 
,,, You must rest a little, Lily,” he said, tenderly. 

It won't lo to hurry too fast. We are more than 
half way home. It is fortunate that we were not 
compelled to land upon the western reef, for we 





ong 


[ESCAPING FROM THE CAVERN. ] 


should have been obliged to walk miles to reach 
its junction with the island, and other miles to 
reach our cabin. Are you very tired ?’’ 

** Oh, no,” returned Lily, cheerfully. “Iam grown 
very hardy, Roland, and can bear any amount of 
roughing.” 

Her fluttering pulse, quick, peeping breath, and 
pale cheeks, told plainly enough of her fatigue, and 
notwithstanding be request to be led on, Roland 
compelled her to remain seated until her first 
fatigue had worn away. 

ey then resumed their course, this time more 

leisurely, avoiding the thickest tangles of the cha- 

The soft, full moonlight, flooding island, 

reef, and sea, showed them all dangerous places, 

and they pursued this course without misadventure, 
arriving safely at the cabin. 

From this point shouts and screams were plainly 
heard, and Roland knew that the battle was in full 
tide at the village. 

“ T’m afraid the result will be against the Har- 
bour Islanders,’’ he said, after listening a minute. 
‘* Heaven pity us if we fall into the hands of those 
Sand Islanders. Lily, I must go over and help our 
friends.” 

‘Help them! How?” cried Lily, in alarm. 

“T have our pistols all loaded, Lily, besides 
plenty of ammunition. I can casily frighten the 
enemy with firearms, I think.” 

** But if you should be harmed——” 

“T shall not expose myself to injury, Lily. For 
your sake I shall guard my life very carefully. It 
is for your sake I would assist in driving the enemy 
away. If they conquer, what will become of us ?” 

Still, Lily shrank from the proposed step. Sup- 

se an arrow were to find its way to Roland’s 

eart! Suppose—but she shrank from considering 
the long list of possibilities; and clung to her boy- 
lover, sobbing convulsively. 

**Tt shall be as you say, Lily,” said Roland, in 
his tone of protecting tenderness, gathering her to 
his heart. ‘I have no love for our gaolers. I cer- 
tainly should nof risk my life in their defence. It 
is for you I should fight.” 

He did not tell her all he feared—that the Sand 
Islanders would conquer, and that among them 
someone might look with the eye of desire upon 
Lily’s unfolding beauty. She was his first, last, 
an only thought. 

Lily hesitated but a moment. 

Lifting her head, she said, bravely : 

“Tt shall be as you think best, dear Roland. But 
take me with you. If you perish, I will perish, 
too ” 


She looked up brightly and bravely, with a light 








in her eyes and a glow on her cheeks that sprang 
from heroic resolution. 

She ran into the cabin, changed her torn shoes 
for a stronger pair, and came out again as Roland 
was examining the charge of his pistols. 

Without a word the two set out for the village. 

The shouts and cries grew louder as they ad- 
vanced cautiously, and at length they came fall 
upon the scene of conflict. 

The moonlight was streaming full upon the la- 
goon, and the glade beside it where the village 
nestled, and its broad rays fell upon dusky faces, 
livid with passion, upon glittering spears, hurtling 
arrows, and all the signs of a fearful and deadly 
conflict. 

The Harbour Islanders were fighting fiercely for 
their menaced property. Old men and women, 
strong-armed Amazons, with all the fire and fury of 
men, were joining in the desperate defence. Weaker 
women guarded the children at the rear of the vil- 
lage, and their dismal wails resounded on the mid- 
night air, sounding hideously. 

“It’s a chance which side wins,” said Roland, 
sweeping his gaze over the scene. ‘‘ The attacking 
ok esa to have the best of it at present. The 
Harbour Islanders seemed not to have fully re- 
covered their senses. They were roused too sud- 
denly from their sleep. I do not see their chief.” 

**He is yonder,” said Lily, pcinting to a spot 
where two forms were to be seen engaged in @ 
deadly conflict. ‘He is fighting the opposite 
chief.” 

**T see. Upon that single conflict the whole fight, 
and our destiny, turns. See the chiefs sway to and 
fro. Our chief has the upper hand—no, the Sand 
Island savage has flung him to the ground. There 
—he is up in !’’ 

Wild with excitement, the captives watched the 
chief point of interest in all that wild scene. 

“Our chief is getting the worst of it,” said Ro- 
land, resuming his comments, almost unconsciously. 
No, he has the upper hand again, Lily. He'll be 
victor. Ah! His enemy has summoned assistance. 
Ten toone! Thatisn’t fair. He’ll be killed.” 

With a quick bound he darted from Lily’s side to- 
wards the struggling chiefs, shouting as he went. 
An instant later his pistol rang out with its fiery 
tidings, and the Sand Island chief fell into the arms 
of his nearest ally. 

A dozen dusky strangers bounded towards the 
youth, but he dexterously retreated in a direction 
opposite from Lily, skilfully avoiding the flying 
shower of arrows and slings, and firing again at the 
enemy with due effect. 

As soon as he had gained cover, he loaded his pis- 
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tols, and made his appearance the socond time. The 
general fighting had been suspended. The Harbour 
Islanders were looking upon their captive with joy, 
mingled with a secret and admiring awe. The wo- 
men and children had ceased their wails. The Ama- 

zons, the warriors, and the Harbour Island chief 
seal waiting for Roland to make a second move in 
their defen 

He was the hero of the moment. 
upon him. 

The enemy regarded him with menaces and cries. 
The attacking chief had been wounded, but was 
maddened by pain, and sought to do battle with the 

strange youth. He emerged from a group of his 
friends who sought to detain him, and advanced to- 
wards Roland, shouting incoherently, as if daring 
his approach. 

He was a burly savage, brawny of limb and mus- 


Every eye was 


cle, with a brutal face, blazing with revengeful pas- ance. 


sions. He carried in his hand a , for which he 
appeared to wait the most favourab. @ opportunity 
to bring into use. 

Roland marked the cunning gleam in the eye of 
the savage, and pen drwer = § his manwnuvre. As 
he noticed a sudden movement of the ehief’s right 
arm, he sprang aside in time to avoid the heavy 
stone that was aimed to kill him. At the same mo- 
ment a dozen arrows fell ayeund him, shot at him 
by the friends of the eeieeeneet ii 

One of these passed damgeronsly near his i 
and another chant the ground at his feet. 

Before theenemy knew the result of roel cow- 
ardly attack, there wasa@ flash, a report, 
chief had bit the dust. 

Before the smoke had eleared away, Roland had 
disappeared amid the s 4 

A long, wailing shriek ted the downfall of 
the Sand Island chief, a wail that mingled strangely 
with the exultant shouts of the Harbour Islanders. 

The followers of the fallen chief sought to obtain 
his body, but were obliged to fight @hem way to it. 
They struggled for it desperately, obtained it, and 
retreated in wild disorder to their canoes, lifting up 
the form of their chief to show that he was still 
lived. 

Then, shouting vows of vengeance, they rowed 
off, pursued by the arrows and otger missiles of the 
victorious enemy. 

From Lily’s side, with Lily folded close to his 
breast, Roland watched the disorderly retreat, and 
knew that the island was saved, and that Lily was 
spared any perils at the hands of the fierce marau- 
ders. 

“So you feared I would be hurt, darling?” he 
said, tenderly. “There was little danger. Those 
savages are not good marksmen, as @ general 
thing. We are quite safe now. 

The two watched the final and complete rout of 
the Sand Islanders, following the retreating canoes 
with their gaze until they had made their way to 
the sea, and the Harbour Islanders were returning, 
flushed with victory, to the village. 

They then descended to the shores of the lagoon, 
where the women and children were congregated to 
greet their returning warriors. 

The chief’s boat was the first to touch the shore. 
At sight of Roland he leaped out, ran to the youth, 
and embraced him in a manner exceedingly gratify- 
ing to the natives, but embarrassing to the recipient 
of his fervent caresses. 

** You shall be chief’s son !”’ ejaculated the chief- 
tain. ‘“ You shall never leave me. When white 
chief comes back with ship he cannot have my 
white son !”’ 

This declaration, loudly uttered, was greeted with 
general acclamations. ‘The islanders formed an es- 
cort about Lily, Roland, and their chef, and the 
entire population moved to the coral cavern, which 
was soon lighted up with torches. 

The remainder of the night was spent in wikl re- 
velry. The two young captives were formally 
adopted by the chief as his children. Roland’s 
bravery was commended, his goodness descanted 
upon, and he was so often embraced that his pa- 
tience finally gave way. Rice-liquor was handed 
around, songs of victory were sung, speeches, exalt- 
ing the Harbour Islanders, were made, and an un- 
restrained excitement, amounting to a wild orgy, 
reigned. 

Lily and Roland were not permitted to leave the 
cavern, although they longed to do so, and the lat- 
ter made several efforts to effect their escape. 

Convinced at last that such efforts were useless, 
they seized a favourable opportunity, and crept 
aside, unseen, into a crevice in the coral rocks, and 
in that spot they passed the heavy hours, not dar- 
ing, even if able, to sleep, and fearing that the 
friendship of the savages was likely to be as un- 
pleasant as their enmity. 

Their hiding-place was small, only large enough 
to hold Roland in a sitting position with Lily ga- 
thered in his arms. 

They could see the proceedings of the savages 
and hear ail that was said. The shrill cries became 





ears with the lappels of Roland’s jacket, and nearly 
shut out the disagreeable sounds altogether. 

“‘ They will be worn out by-and-bye, and drop ” 
to sleep, darling,” said Roland, in a whis 
“They can’t find. us im here. They wo xt 
Sere lookin olny As soon as they d o 

Sip aclewp we will make.our escape 
The words were sae ‘when the chiof’s 
words ¢ame to his ears, startling him with their 


meaning 
ont Where. is my white son ?” Gonanted the half- 
intoxicated savage, peering into the gloom veiling the 


sides of the cavern.  ‘‘ Where is the pretty — 
maiden? She shall be the wife of the chief, and 
ruler over his other wives. pepoten desires a race 
like theirs at Harbour “eland. Le + the pale maiden 
come tome.” 

He waited im vain for her to make her appcar- 


did not hear his words, and Roland, his 
te throbbing sabe his muscles growing tense 
steel, was to defend her with his life, 
‘should their hi lace be discovered. 
He carefully mW) the pistols and awaited an 


Itdid not come. ,. 

Another potation ‘of “ye ge drowned ee 
memory of the chieftain, and muttering Lily’ 
name vacantly now and then, he led the wild oe 
until overcome by i 

a... aye yoo the floor in his ‘unconsciousness, and 


paby ae in inenfntad hunter. around him, male 


were asleep, or too mentally 


ben iidieeed Roland and Lily stole 
frém their covert, escaped from the cave, and 
| hastened to their cabin. 


entered and barred it securely, and Lily 


dropped down mS the floor, before the smould 
embers of the 


fire, weak ‘and exhausted 


Faas a fearful night,” she said, wearily. “ a bee 

ht it come = never end!” 

@ shall have all day to rest in, dasliggg®™ Leow'boke 
reap Roland, as he blanketed the wiadows. 
“The savages won't wake up before night, and we 
shall be unmolested till then.”’ 

He lifted her up and carried her to her bed, and 
then returned and threw himself on his own. 

Ina few moments Lily was asleep; but Roland 
lay awake a full hour, planning how best to meet 
the new danger threatening them. 

At last, he too slept. 

When Lily awakened from her protracted slum. 
bers, the afternoon sun was sending through the 
rents in the blankets its eg beams. 

The. odour of fragrant coffee saluted her, and a 
savoury smell of food came from the outer room. 

She arose, dressed herself in fresh garments, and 
made a complete toilet, and then entered Roland’s 
room. The window was uncovered, but the door 
still remained barred. The little cabin seemed to 
rock, and a wild moan came from the tortured sea, 
as sn vainly lashed itself against: the hard coral 
rocks. 

Roland was busy at the fire, which glowed and 
sparkled furiously. The table was set out neatly, 
and laden with a well-cooked repast. Roland looked 
up at the entrance, welcoming her with a smile. 

“'There’s a fearful wind-storm, Lily,’’ he ‘said, 
placing a stool tor her. “It has raged all day. If 
it were not for the oxk tree 1 believe ourcabin would 
be blown away.’ 

Lily shuddered as the mighty wind squghed in the 
branches over the cabin, and went ploughing on its 
course back to the sea, 

“It will. keep the savages away from us while it 
lasts—that is one comfort,” she said. ‘“ You don’t 
know how I dread them since last night, Roland.” 

The youth forebore to tell her of Tamotan’s pro- 
ject, which would have increased that dread to 
positive terror. 

The storm increased as the night came on, and 
the two became alarmed for the safety of their 
dwelling, yet neither were inclined to seek safety in 
the coral cave. It raged the next day, and the next, 
abating only on the fourth, when for the first time 
the young pair ventured out of doors. 

The sun was shining brightly, though the wind 
was still strong and fieree. Less damage was done 
to the island than Roland had expected. No large 
trees were prostrate, but torn branches. were 
scattered in profusion. 

On the beach, to which they took their way, was 
the shattered remnant of a canoe, one of those be- 
longing to the Sand Islands. It told its own sad 
story of shipwreck and death amid the boiling waves, 
and they did not care to linger beside it. 

“The wind blows from theeast and north, direotly 
upon the island,” said Roland. “Ah!a ship, Lily! 
A ship!” / 

He pointed excitedly to the windward. 

Lily uttered a cry of j oy 

For there, painfully mgking her way towards the 


at last so unpleasant to Lily that she covered her! island, under scant sail, was a large ship. Men 





could be seen on her decks, anxiously scanning the 
reof-bound isle for a safe harbour, working with 
mi, ws and main to avoid being wrecked on the cruel 
roc 

7 a Thay eng be guidedin,” cried Roland. “ Hoy 


mere flew » tho village, Lily keeping up with 
him. They found the natives all astir, the chief fon 
the beach, and a fleet of canoes at the mouth of the 
inlet to the stranger in. 

A little while later, the ship was seen at the mouth 
of the inlet. She fluttered on a@ little around it as 
if feeling herway. and then boldly entered the chan. 


nel on her way to the lagoon. 
at ship ean it be ?” oried Lily, full of wild 

excitement. “Roland, is it the, Dolphin, with papa 
and mamma on board ? It isn’t @ year yet—but it 
may be our friends 

She looked as if she would ff, * meet the ship. 

“It is mot the Dolphin, replied Roland, 
who had bee scanning the nip er. “But 


whatever she is, we must escape in her. 

He moved towards a canoe, intending to row Lily 
and himself to the middle of the lagoon, there to 
await the 

The ¢ however, was watehfal and jealous of 
his newly-adopted relatives, am@ had been vigilant 

n to 


enough to li their words. He now suminoned 
two or three rb and, before the 
captives coukd stir ‘step in the execution of 
their plan of fli were seized and borne to 
the coral eave, of which was carefully 
guarded ta m their escape. 
—— 
Cn APTE R XXXVI. 
that the chief intended 


cep the captive imprisoneé until after . 
the de departure of the ship, cvly i had no intention 


eet shoot down the guards, buta 
doing so he would only bring 
vengeance of the natives, 

ne the attention of any- 

pa ses ship, dare the the impulse. 

“We m ’t give up, Lily,’”’ he said, as they 
walked up and down the white-walled cavern, 
with its glittering stalactites depending from the 
ceiling. ‘‘If those sailors explore the island, as 

they may do, they will see our cabin, and perhaps 
search us out,” 

“A vain hope,” replied Lily. 
plore the island in this wind.” 

“You may be right. We will de epend upon no 
one but ourselves. I believe I could knock down 
those guards, and we could then rush out, but tho 
risks’ are too great. The natives are no doubt 
lounging about the entrance, fearful that I may 
shoot someone, or to prevent the sailors from com- 
ing in this direction.” 

‘** What, then, are we to do?” 

The night ‘of the hurricane,” said Roland, 
“when we were all housed in here, I wondcret 
where those two passages which branch out of this 
cavern led to. I thought then that I would explore 
them some day. The time for the exploration has 
come, Lily. We may find a way out in that direc- 
tion.”’ 

“Tf there is a way out by either branch, the 
une will guard its termination,’’ suggested 

il 

“ We’ Il ascertain all the facts, at any rate,” said 
Roland, cheerfully. “I don’t feel as if I could 
possibly remain inactive here, while help is s0 
near.’ 

Lily shared the feeling. 

“ Which branch shall we explore first?” she 
asked. 

“ The right,” replied Roland, smiling. ‘I have 
a motto, Lily— always keep to the right.’ We'll 
try it now.’ 

They moved towards the right branch, vainly 
wishing for a torch to aid their explorations. The 
fissure, however, was not so dark as they expected, 
an occasional seam in the rock and ground above 
—— a faint streak of light; sufficient to guide 
them 

The fissure proved to be short! and terminated in 
a blank wall, which eertainly afforded no way of 
egress. It only remained to retrace their steps to 
the miain cavern. 

* Evidently my motto won’t serva in such material 
cases,’”” said Roland, still cheerfully, his indomit- 
able energy being deterimined upon finding or mak- 
ing a way of egress from the cave. * We'll try the 
left branch.» Keep close to me, Lily.” 

He turned into the left.branch as he spoke. It 
was darker than theother) and seemed to descend 
very slightly, although the cave was situated under 
a ht rise of grotind, the village-glade being 
lower. 

They groped their way very carefully, dreading 


“They won't ex- 


pitfalls, or an abrupt termination to the passag% 


but it led on, sometimes widening and sometimes 
ae so that Roland could hardly graze 
throug 
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“Flow long the way is,’ said Lity, and her sweet 
yoice had @ strange ‘sepulchra) ‘sownd” in ‘that 
gloomy, subterranean’ corridor. “ Perhaps the fis- 
sure runs awayiacrossthe island.” «6 4) ¢ 

“J don’t think so, darling,’ Roland answered, 
pausing that: she might test, and taking her. little 
_ uttering: hand in-his;»** You. tremble, Lily, It.is 
dark, and damp, and chilly in here, but I am sy 
there must be a way out 'in this divection. _What- 
ever cause created this cavern and fissure in a coral. 
island, there must be, an outlet..somewhere.. I feel 
perfectly convinced of that.”’ 

“T share your faith, Roland; but let us move on. 
I feel as if the savages were creeping after usin the 
darkness.” ‘ 

They resumed their course. The rey mr more 
rugged as theyadvaneed. Sharp, needle-like points 
projected from the rocks, and heavy stones lay in 
the foot-path. They were soon on their guard 
against these obsta¢les, whose only effect was to 
retard the progress ofthe fugitives. 

At last, a faint gleam of light in the distance 
showed that the uppér world was visible at least at 
some point farther on. They pressed forward, 
eagerly, yet cautiously, and came out at length into 
the open air! 

Yet Lily’s first ejaculation was a ery of disap- 

intment. 

They found themselves in'a well-like cavity, with 
smooth, rocky sides, relieved only by: occasional 
projections, and by clinging plants. Under them 
were jagged stonés. Above them was the blue sky. 
For full twenty feet the white encircling wall. rose 
above them, growing narrower as it reached the 
earth, where it appeared large enough ouly to admit 
the passage of a single body. 

* Well, here weare!”’ said Roland, coolly, looking 
upward. ‘ We ave in the open air and see the sun- 
light, but are in a prison still!” 

“ How are we to get out ?” asked Lily, anxiously, 
as she sat down on a mossy stone in the shadow of 
the small aperture through which they had emerged 
from the cavern. 

“T must elimb up and lower you a rope, Lily. 
You can never climb up there by yourself. There 
may be a guard on top. I'll go up and see.” 

He hastily tore her shawl into lengths for a rope, 
secured it, and scanned the wall with a clear scru- 
tiny. He planned his course, and commenced to 
mount swiftly and noiselessly, his sailor learning 
acquired in the Annie Colton standing him in good 
stead now. 

Lily grew dizzy in watching him, but she could 
not turn her fascinated gaze from him. He climbed 
like a cat from spur to spur, seeming to the poor 
little maiden below at times as if clinging only to 
the uncertain and shifting plants. She dared not 
sulk or cry out, lest he should look down and be 

ost. 

Breathlessly and prayerfully she watched him 
until he had gained the top. 

It was well she could not see what followed. 

Almost at the brink of the.cavity a great, muscu- 
lar savage was, lounging on guard, a bow and 
arrow beside him, a sling and spear upon. his per- 
son, and a wooden whistle mew hy by a string 
about his neck. { 

The latter was intended to use. to summon aid, 
should aid be needed, 

The savage evidently had not the faintest notion 
that the captives would attempt to escape by the 
fissure, for he was reclining on his back, lazily 
watching the flight of the sea-gulls overhead. 

He started as Roland ascended from the cavity, 
made a movement towards springing up, and ex- 
hibited an intention of shouting for help, but he 
was too late. ‘ 

_The youth sprang upon him with the agility of a 
tiger, clutching his throat to prevent him spreading 
the alarm. 

There was a quick, fierce struggle, the two-rolling 
over and over together, but Roland maintained his 
supremacy, and by a well-aimed blow rendered the 
man stupefied, if not senseless. 

_It was a brief task then to. gag the savage and to 
bind him. thoroughly to.a tree with some of the 
stout withy-like creepers that grew so plentifully in 
the place, 

When this had been done Roland approached the 
cavity, and haying tied one end of his improvised 
Tope to a tree, lowered the other to Lily. 

“Tie it strongly around, your waist,” he said, in 
4 low, distinct tone. ‘I wall draw you up.” 

Lily obeyed his directions, given minutely, and 
was then drawn up, care being taken that she should 
not swing from side to side as sho. ascended. 


When sho had gained the surface, she lay on’ 


the grass a moment, and looked up at the cltar’sky, 
around her at the trees and at the now aroused 
savage, who glared at her in return, and her breast 
swelled with thankfulness at her strange rescue. 
a “Do you know where we are, Roland ?”’ she‘asked. 
This place ig very unfamiliar to me. I never saw 
this pit before.” 
“Nor I,” replied Roland; “ We are evidently. on 





the eastern part of the island, fot there’ is the out- 
laying reef, and the lagoon between tho reef and the 
is . ‘See how near the water is! And there is 
a cange; the same this savage came in, doubtless. I 
can easily find the way out to the basin.” 

Lily arose. and they went down! to the canoe, 
which rocked gently on the clear waters of the la- 


goon. 

“I wish,” said Roland, as Lily entered the little 
craft, and he pushed it off and sprang in after her, 
‘that L could disguise myself in some way, so as 
not to attract.the arzows of the savages when they 
see us. But no disguise is, possible. I must trust 
to my strong arms and ready wits!” 

He instructed Lily to lie down in the bottom of 
the boat out of reach of dangerous missiles, and 
then took up the oars, rowing swiftly over the pel- 
lucid waters, with their loyely submarine gardens 
of mauy-hued coral, moving towards the basin where 
the ship was anchored. 

As he rowed he kept asharp watch’on either bank, 
but none of the natives were lurking among the 
bushes. They wero all at the village, intent on 
watching their strange visitors. 

At length the canoe gained a spot from which Ro- 
land could see the ship as she lay atanchor. No 
canoes were about her—no natives were on board. 
Evidently, the captain of the vessel did not trust 
implicitly in the good faith of the islanders. 

Tho next instant the canoe shot: out into fall 
view of the village. A boat’s crew of sailors were 
on the beach bargaining for vegetables, fresh meat, 
and other commodities, and the whole population, 
the chief.at their head, were bringing out their 
stores to sell. 

‘** We are not yet seen,”’ said Roland, hopefully. 
“ They are very busy, We may possibly reach the 


e did not complete the sentence, an arrow whiz- 
zing past him.. Then came a wild shout from the 
shore. Roland had been seen and recognised. 

The savages sprang ‘to their canoes, heedless of 
the astonishment and inquiries of the sailors. The 
chief was in the foremost boat, and took the lead 
in the pursuit. 

How Roland strained at the oars now. 

The canoe was small and light, and shot through 
the water like a fish. The fugitives had the advan- 
tage, being much nearer the ship than the pursuers, 
and Roland was careful not to lessen.the distance 
between them. 

The ship’s officers and men gathered at the side 
to watch the strange pursuit, believing the fugi- 
tives to be savages, or suspecting some ruse of the 
natives to get on board. But when they marked the 
face and form of the rower—unmistakeably Eng- 
lish—and noticed the golden hair and fair com- 
plexion of the young girl crouching beside him, 
they took the liveliest interest in the fugitives, 
cheeving them on, and waving the pursuers back. 

“‘ Has the chief gone back, Lily ?’’ asked Roland, 
gaspingly. _ i : 
iy No, he is eomping on tke on p SEIN replied 

'Yy, peeping over the edge of the - Duck your 
head, Roland.” . , 

The youth obeyed, and a shower of missiles passed 
over him, 

They had almost gained the ship now. The shouts 
of the pursuers grew louder and full of baffled rage. 
Lily cheered her boy-lover, urging him onward. 

They approached the ship’s bow, turned around 
it, drew the canoe close to the vessel’s side, and a 
moment later the fugitives were drawn up on her 
deck, panting and exhausted. 

(To be continued.) 








TuE EARTHQUAKE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN.— 
A Malta correspondent writes under tle date of 
the 14th ult.:—* Her Majesty’s armour-clad screw 
steam frigate, Bellerophon, which left Malta on the 
2nd for Santa Maura, returned thence on the 10th 
of January, after landing 40,000lbs. of flour and 
56,000)bs. of biscuit for the relief of the distressed 
population consequent on the earthquake of the 27th 
of December. She arrived there on the 4th inst., 
after a passage under steam and sail of 45 hours. 
On Captain Marten waiting on the Eparch, he learnt 
that the supplies were most opportune and accept- 
able,.as daily rations were being served out to nearly 
half the population, and the resources of the govern- 
ment were almost exhansted. The Eparch, the 
mayor, and some of the principal gentlemen of the 
island have been appointed by the Greek authorities 
as a commiséion, to alleviate the great distress pre- 
vailing. The supplies of biscuit and flour were all 
landed on the 5th and 6th, and were received with 
expressions of profound gratitude and profuse tianks. 
The town is a mass of ruins. Some of the buildings 
put up by the English after the earthquake of 1825, 
havestood well, though much shaken. There are 
6000 inhabitants and it is said only 27 houses are 
sound; but this.is an exaggeration. It may be said, 
however, that very few remain unshaken, and on 


i 





aceount of the frequent slight shocks of earthqtake 
even thé houses ‘still standing are hardly safe to 
oecupy.. Numerous families are crowded in the 
most secure buildings; in some as many as 20 per- 
sens occupy oneroom. The brigauds, taking advan- 
tage of the confusion and panic on the first day after 
the earthquake, crossed over from the mainland near 
the town, and carried off a simall proprietor, who 
they knew had means enough to pay good ransom. 
Ffteen have been arrested, and condenmed to death, 
but await the arrival of the guillotine, the seven 
islands having but one among then. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE DARWINIAN “ORIGIN OF 
Specres.”—All readers of the Origin of Species” 
are aware that the theory now universally (and 
rightly) known as “ Darwinian ” was independently 
conceived and thought out by a naturalist who knew 
nothing of Darwin’s views of the operation of natural 
selection, and who was at that time thousands of 
miles away from England. ‘The English public are 
therefore not likely to forget that to Mr. Alfred 
Wallace, as well as to Mr. Darwin, belongs the dis- 
tinetion of having discovered “a new idea, a new 
genus of thought.” In Germany, where Darwinism 
hag excited such profound interest, the claims of Mr. 
Wallace have been somewhat overlooked by the 
distinguished men who have expounded tiie theory 
of natural selection. This has now. been rectified by 
the publication of a pamphlet entitled “Charles Dar- 
win and Alfred Russell Wallace,” in which Dr. A. B. 
Meyer reprints the papers by which the theory was 
first made known, narrates the circumstances of their 
publication, and gives slight sketches of the lives of 
their authors. Dr. Meyer adds to these biographical 
sketches lists of the writings of their subjects. 

Forms FoR TELEGRAPHIC MEssaGEs.—The Post- 
office authorities have prepared for the use of the 
public forms for telegraphic messages to be used 
when the whole system of inland telegraphs is ac- 
quired by the Government on the 25th of this month. 
The form is very simple and complete, and differs in 
one or two important respects from those hitherto em- 
ployed by the companies, the novelties, it may be 
added, being decided improvements, The principle 
of these refers tothe arrangement of the words that 
make up the message A separate space in lines is 
allotted to each word, and the corresponding charge 
is printed clearly on the margin, so that the sender 
can see at a glance how much he has to pay, and the 
receiving clerk need be at no trouble in calculating 
how much he has to charge. Each of the forms thus 
divided into spaces is prepared for amessage of fifty 
words, which is assumed to be sufficient in the great 
majority of instances. In the right hand upper cor- 
ner of the page a blank space is left for the stamps 
which will probably be almost exclusively used to 
cover the charges of trausmission. Attached to the 
form are directions for the guidance of the sender, 
with a tariff of charges, and full information as to the 
arrangement for porterage. 

Vo tusterr Corps.—Had we not the figures before 
us, we should have found it diflicult to believe that 
volunteer corps were in the habit of spending so 
much money chiefly for building purposes. From a 
well-arranged table, which shows at a glance the 
cost each corps has been at in erecting head-quar- 
ters, drill-sheds, &c., we proceed to note:—At the 
head of the more costly administrative battalions 
stands the Ist Surrey Rifles, who are set down as 
having spent 6,074/. Is. 5d. on building. Then fol- 
low the Administrative Battalion Derbyshire. Rifles, 
5,0002.; the 4th Lancashire, 4,8007 (ground, 602. per 
annum); the 2nd Middlesex, 3,915/. 6s. 5d,; the Sth 
Lancashire, 3,5001.; the Ist Middlesex Engineers, 
3,5001.; the 2nd West Riding York Engineers, 
2.0711. 14s. 4d.; the Ist Middlesex Rifles, 2,1007; Ist 
Gloucester Artillery, 2,000/. (ground rent, 100/.); the 
35th West Riding York, 1,800/. Not to pursue the 
analysis into all its details, we may add that, after 
the foregoing, a moiety of the volunteer corps are 
set down as spending, on an average, from 1,000/. to 
1,500/. on buildings. The minority of the corps 
have spent from 300/. to 500/. each. The smallest 
expenses have been incurred by only few corps. 
While the 16th Somerset Rifles’ building expenses 
have been only 3/., and the 7th Notts’ 12/. 16s., the 
3rd London Rifles’ expenses are set down at 25.5 
the 80th Middlesex at 50/.; the 8th Somerset, 20/ ; 
the 46th Middlesex, 50/.; the 2lst Somerset, 501.3 
the 10th Surrey, 52/.; and the 9th Kent. Artillery, 
34/. 9s. 6d. The grand’ total of the building ex- 
penses ‘of ‘all corps is 63,968/. 15s. 7d. 

Im is stated that in less than three months the 
Metropolitan District Railway from Westminster 
Bridge to Cannon-street will be opened. This rail- 
way will, when completed, form an important portion 
of the inner circle system of metropolitan railways, 
the construction of which was recommended by a 
committee of the House of Commons with a view to 
relieve the street traflic. The district line will be 
seven miles in length from end to end, andis designed 
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to give increased facilities of communication to ye 
sengers between the West-end and the City, It is 
already open from Kensington to Westmiuster, where 
it abuts on the Thames Embankment. The section 
thence to the City was commenced last February, 
though, owing to want of funds, the work was de- 
layed for six months. Although the section is not 
quite two miles in length, there are 2000 men engaged 
on the works, about 300 being night hands, There 
are 250 horses, 280 trucks, 130 barges, twenty steam 
cranes, with three locomotive-engines, two of forty- 
tons and one of eighteen tons, daily employed in the 
various processes incidental in the execution of such 
an undertaking. With the exception of some 380 ft. 
from Essex-street throngh the Temple property, 
it is what is known as girder covered way. The 
tunnel is 25ft. wide, and nearly 16ft. high. The first 
station will be at Hungerford, the second at the foot 
of Norfolk-street, and the third at Blackfriars, That 
at Norfolk-street, to be called the Temple Station, 
will be entirely underground, but all the others are 
to be built in the open ground, and will be similiar 
in appearance to the structures at Victoria and Pad- 
dington. ‘Ihe contractors hope to have the line ready 
for public traffic as far.as Blackfriars, and perbaps 
Cannon-street, by the Ist of March next. 


DANGEROUS GROUND; 
or, 
SHE WOULD BE A COUNTESS. 
BY THE AUTHOR oF 
“ TTeart’s Content,” “ Tempting Fortune,” §c., Sc. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Ir Fanny Garraway thought with a beating heart 
of Philip Dashwood, it may be easily imagined that 
the sight of her awoke a thousand emotions in his 
breast, He had taken her from her home and treated 
her with a refinement of cruelty and neglect which 
would have justified her in exacting vengeance, but 
she was far too gentle to do anything of the sort, 
though as he anticipated she evinced repugnance to 
meet him, for had he not taught her to love him, and 
when she had learnt the dangerous art he abandoned 
her to her fate. 

It was not difficult to obtain information respect- 
ing Fanny’s wealth. Everyone whom he questioned 
admitted that she was an heiress, and as a matter of 
course, her income was exaggerated; but no one 
knew anything about her antecedents, and he smiled 
with a sardonic satisfaction when he reflected that he 
could enlighten the fashionable world respecting 
its new star in a way which would react to the 
utter confusion of Fanny and her friends. As for 
himself, he was totally ruined; he had spent in riot- 
ous living what money his father had left him at his 
death, and he had for some time been on the look-out 
for some lady with money whom he could make his 
wife: he had not been very successful in the search. 
Mammas with marriageable daughters evinced a dis- 
inclination to let their children espouse the ruined 
voluptuary, whose character was well known. 

So he went about from one party to another, from 
ball to ball, and waseseen in fashionable promenades 
and public places, while the list of houses that re- 
ceived him as a visitor grew gradually smaller, his 
stock of money more slender, and his ability to raise 
funds wofully decreased. 

He had a companion named Harry Barton, a medi- 
cal student, who was rather dazzled by the accom- 
plishments and the boasts of his friend. Dashwood 
took him to parties, and in return borrowed money 
from him, aud made uso of his rooms, which were in 
Pimlico. Asa matter of fact, Barton had supported his 
disreputable and dissipated acquaintance for some 
months, and though he liked him, was growing tired 
of the expensive luxury which he proved to be. 

Barton’s friends were farmers in Berkshire, and 
possessed of money. Dashwood knew this, and had 
one day taken a bill to Barton, bearing the name of 
Sir Gervase Fanshawe, asking him to get his father 
to give him the money for it. The amount of this 
bill of exchange was two hundred pounds, and after 
making enquiries respecting Sir Gervase Fanshawe, 
the elder Barton discounted it at the bank rate to 
oblige his son,and the document was rapidly running 
to maturity. 

This bill, in truth, was a forgery. 

Philip Dashwood, in sheer desperation, had used 
Sir Gervase Fanshawe’s name as an expedient and a 
last means of obtaining money, intending to trust 
to the goodnature of the parties to allow him to get 
out of the trouble in which he had so recklessly in- 
volved himself. 

The very day on which he met Fanny and found 
she was well off, he received a letter from Mr. 
Barton, of Berkshire, advising him that the bill 
would be due in a week. 








If it was not paid, and he had no money with which 
to take it up, it would be presented to Sir Gervase, and 
the impudent forgery exposed, and then, in all pro- 
bability, would follow imprisonment and lasting dis- 
grace. 

In this critical state of his affairs, he hailed a meet- 
ing with Fanny as a godsend, for he thought that 
he should, by threatening her with exposure, be ablo 
to induce her to marry hitn, even if her love—that 
is to say, the love she had once felt for him—did not 
prompt her to receive his advances with favour. 

Now that Fanny was rich, and he was poor and 
in desperate circumstances, he began to find a hun- 
dred graces and good qualities in her which befure 
he had been uvable to discover. 

She danced well, talked well, and held her own in 
a crowded ball-room as well as if she had been born 
a lady, and educated at some expensive school. 
Her good looks had not disappeared ; indeed, her 
beauty was more matured, and if anything, more at- 
tractive than it had been formerly, though some 
might have objected to her occasional fits of melan- 
choly, and the pallor with which they were accom- 
panied. 

Philip Dashwood knew nothing about Miss Hap- 
piman, and was ignorant of her prejudice respecting 
him, but he had a slight acquaintance with Lady 
Halliwell, in whose house Fanny and her protector 
lived, and he resolved to call upon her early the 
next day, as he was unable to speak to Fanny on 
the evening of the ball, for she did not return to the 
danciog-room, and when he went to the supper- 
room to seek her he was informed she had gone 
away in her carriage. 

Her carriage! Here, indeed, was a change of for- 

tune, and one which he had never expected to wit- 
ness, but which was, nevertheless, of a very agreeable 
nature to him, for reasons which we have just de- 
tailed. 
Lady Halliwell did not receive until three o'clock, 
and the young man sauntered in the park until the 
time came when he could make sure of being ad- 
mitted. 

He met with a somewhat frigid reception, for her 
ladyship had heard certain rumours not very favour- 
able tothe young rou¢, whose want of money and loss 
of hereditary property were not the least severely 
commented on of his faults. 

“T want you, my dear Lady Halliwell,” he said, 
after some conversation, “to add one more to the 
many kindnesses I have received from you.” 

The old lady fancjed that he had come to borrow 
money, which was a practice she had the strongest 
possible aversion to, and began : 

“ Really, I don’t know that I should be justified 
in—- » 

“Allow me one moment,” interrupted Philip 
Dashwood, who with instinctive sagacity saw the 
mistake into which she had fallen. “ Some little time 
ago I was acquainted with Miss Garraway, but we 
lost sight of one another, and I shall take it as an 
especial favour if you will re-introduce me to her.” 

“ Oh, certainly,” replied Lady Halliwell, with a sigh 
of intense relief; “ you are probably aware that Miss 
Happiman, the friend of my girlhood, and Miss Gar- 
raway, have been good enough to occupy a part of 
this great rambling house of mine, and if you will 
follow me upstairs I will show you their apartments. 
And so you know Miss Garraway? Bless me, how 
strangely things come about; and who was she, 
and what did you know about her ?” 

Philip could nut help smiling at the‘curiosity dis- 
played by the old lady, and replied: 

“She lived on my father’s estate, and her people 
were farmers.” 

“Indeed! a farmer's daughter. Well, do you know 
ITalways thought she was something of that sort. 
There is no style about her, none, on my word; and 
she seems to have an utter ignorance at times of the 
duties of her position,” said Lady Halliwell, with a 
smile of deep satisfaction. ‘* However, she is a very 
good, amiable girl, and one must make allowances.” 

They went upstairs, and Lady Halliwell enquired 
of a footman whom she met in a passage if either of 
the ladies were at home. She was informed that 
Miss Happiman was out, though expected back 
shortly, and Miss Garraway was in the drawing- 
room. 

“That is very well,” said her ladyship to Philip 
Dashwood. “Come this way, my good sir, and I will 
do all that is needful to enable you to renew your 
acquaintance. A goodly store of the golden grain,” 
she added, in a whisper, “will always make a far- 
mer’s daughter more interesting. 

“Or anybody else’s daughter, for that matter,” re- 
plied Philip, returning her ladyship’s smile. 

“Oh, you are mercenary,” she said. “But that is 
the prevailing fault of all young men of the present 
age. Money, money, money : one thinks of Thomas 
Hood's poem, and Miss Kilmansegg with her golden 
leg.’ ; 





Chatting thus, her ladyship gave a gentle tap at 
the door, which was responded to by « gentle “ come 
in,” and when the door opened Philip perceived 
Fanny lying on a sofa, with her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

She had been weeping. Why, he was at 4 loss to 
imagine, and little thought that he himself was tho 
cause of her grief. She rose instantly on seeing a 
geutleman, and with difficulty repressed a scream 
when she beheld Philip. 

He was older in appearance as well as in reality 
than when they had last met, and though looking 
worn and jaded, he was undeniably handsome. His 
dark brown whiskers became him, and his moustaclio 
curled gracefully round the corner of his mouth. 
Beard he had noné. * 

How he came there, what his intentions were, 
she knew not, but she felt that the hour she had so 
long dreaded had come at last, and that it was best 
to be brave, and bear herself with dignity. 

She rose to meet Lady Halliwell, and had suffi- 
cient courage to treat Philip as a stranger, as one, in 
fact, whom she had never met or seen before, which 
brought a flush to his ordinarily pale cheeks. 

“Not very well, Lady Haltiwell,” she said, in reply 
to a question which was put to her respecting her 
health. “ A slight headache, that is all. The fatigues 
of last night were todo;much for me. Iam not used 
to dissipation, and I do not feel myself strong enough 
for London fashionable life.” 

“An old friend ef yours, my dear,” answered 
Lady Halliwell, when she had sympathised with her 
as to her headache; “at least he tells me so. Mr. 
Philip Dashwood. Have you forgotten him ?” 

“We have seen one another,” said Fanny, trem- 
bling, and longing, oh ! so much, for Miss Happiman’s 
presence at this critical juncture; “but were not on 
good terms when we parted. I am surprised at Mr. 
Dashwood’s appearance here.” 

“ A lover's quarrel, that is all, my dear Lady Hal- 
liwell,” exclaimed Philip, who was equal to the oc- 
casion, and saw that he should be ignominiously dis- 
missed if he did not act a bold part. ‘ The fact is,I 
did not treat Miss Garraway very well. She was so 
much sought after and admired that I grew jealous, 
and broke off a iage which we had contracted ; 
but I have since found i was in the wrong, andl am 
only too anxious to take the first opportunity of 
proving to Miss Garraway that I am penitent, and 
wish to make what amends are in my power.” 

.Fanny was astonished, and rendered silent by the 
audacity of this speech. 

Her ladyship looked froma one to the other, and 
Fanny’s silence seemed conclusive in her mind as to 
the truth of his story. 

“ Well, well,” she exclaimed ; “ young people will 
quarrel, and it is always the best to make such little 
differences up. I feel glad I have been instrumental 
in bringing you together, and I will leave you to 
have one of those agreeable, confidential chats which 
lovers know so well how to appreciate.” 

Philip stepped closer to Fanny, who made a motion 
as if she would stop her ladysbip. 

“If you say a word I will tell all,” he hissed in 
her. ear. ; 

Her tongue remained motionless, and whatever 
her intentious might have been, she said nothing. 
He stepped forward again, and thanked Lady Halli- 
well in courtly language for her kindness and con- 
sideration ; saying, in conclusion, that he hoped she 
would permit him to pay his respects to her on leay- 





ing. 

To this she was graciously pleased to consent, and 
wert away. No sooner had the door closed behind 
her, than Fanny sank back as if overeome with 4 
sudden faintness, but directly she saw Philip ap- 
proaching, she recovered a certain amount of energy. 

“ Why are you here?” she said, “and what am I 
to understand by the threat yon uttered just now ?” 

“Simply this, my dear girl,” answered Philip 
Dashwood, standing before her with all the coolness 
imaginable, ‘that you are in my power, and that it 
will be more to your interest to conciliate than to 
defy me.” 

“Oh, no,” exclaimed Fanny. “ You little know my 
character or its strength, Mr. Dashwood. I havo 
not sought the position in which you find me in s0- 
ciety, nor do I care for it. Your slanderous breath 
could not drive me from those who are, as you sup- 
pose, my friends; and perhaps you will not believe 
me when I say that Icould go far—far away without 
a pang, and néver meet one of my fashionable ac- 
quaintances again!" 

“ My drar Fanny,” cried Philip, with a look of con- 
cern, and changing tis tone altogether, “ you mis- 
take my meaning strangely. I have not come here 
to threaten you, though I did make use of something 
which bore resemblance to a threat in order to gain 
a private interview with you, because I fancied that 
you would be justly incensed with me for my brutal, 
mad, inexcusable behaviour towards you.” 
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“Do you admit that ?” she asked, her eyes flashing 
with a new hope, 

“Do I? It is for that purpose that I am here now. 
I have come to-day to tell you that I have not known 
a moment’s peace since I deserted you so basely, and 
to beg your pardon most humbly, on my knees if you 
wil” 

“No, n0. 
Fanny. 

“]t was my father’s doing, Fanny,” continued the 
young man, who was a good if not a practised hand 
iideception. “He threatened to cut me off with a 
shilling ; and if 1 had known where to find you when 
be died, much misery might have been saved both 
of us.” 

“ Both of us?” she repeated, abstractedly. 

“Yes. For you must have suffered as well as my- 
self. You have had your troubles and your heart- 
burnings, I feel assured. As for me,” he added, with 
awild laugh, “I have gone to the deuce headlong. I 
have spent all my father’s money, got terribly into 
debt, and am in such a desperate condition, that if I 
were to be at all civil to you and tell what I really 
have in my heart towards you, [ should be laughed 
at for my pains, and told that I was mercenary and a 
money-hunter, for your friends have informed me 
that you have had some money left you and are in- 
dependent of the world.” 

This speech softened Fanny's heart. If he had 
been rich and well off as he was when sho first knew 
him, she might have hardened her heart against 
him, as Miss Happiman had safely advised her ; but 
when he came to’her penitent and penniless, she 
could not resist her softer promptings. 

“If I could believe you,” she murmured, 

“Ask any one who knows me,” he said; “and as 
to my love for you, why,I will do whatever I can to 
prove it. It will perhaps convince you that I love 
you, if I say that I will sail for the colonies in a 
week, and leave you to pursue your career of pros- 
perity and happiness uninterrupted, for the love of a 
poor broken-down fellow like me can be of no real 
service to you; therefore I think I shall be consult- 
ing your interest, and showing the depth of my 
love for you, by going away for ever; but it is some 
slight consolation to me to be able to come to you, 
and say that I beg your forgiveness before I rush 
into my voluntary and life-long exile.” 

“Oh, no, Philip;‘you shall not do that,” cried 
Fanny, rising and throwing her arms round him, 
actuated by an irresistible impulse. 

What more she would have said it is impossible 
to add, as the door opened at that minute, and Miss 
Happiman entered the room. 

The spectacle which met her gaze was one ¢al- 
culated to wound all her settled ideas of propriety. 
Faony was in the embrace of # man. A moment's 
reflection told ber that the man could be none other 
than Philip Dashwood. 

She looked from one to the other with the amaze- 
ment which reigned in her mind plainly depicted 
upon her countenance. 

(To be continued.) 


That is not necessary,” hastily said 








AccornING to a letter from Caleutta, the effects of 
the opeving of the Suez Canal are beginning to be 
felt in our Eastern Empire, We are told that the 
success of the work has been believed in there for 
the last three years, but whether this be so or not, 
it is evident that capitalists have faith in it now, for 
itis stated that steamers, the first of regular lines, 
have arrived at Bombay from Marseilles, and others 
were expected daily at Calcutta. That a French 
company should be first to establish direct commu- 
nication with India via Suez is a significant fact. 
We hear from another source that a company is in 
conrse of formation at Odessa, and that it is in con- 
templation to erect cotton mills both at Marseilles 
and Odessa. As these ports are much: nearer to India 
than any of ours, and as the carriage of the raw 
material must therefore be considerably less, and 
possibly its manufacture entail less expense, it is not 
improbable that. we may hereafter find Russia and 
France competing with us in cotton fabrics in Indian 
markets, 

A ProposaL To anoLisH THE GAME Laws.— 
Could not. Mr, Lowe, who has shown himself a 
clever financier, give effect to some such proposal as 
this, viz., abolish the game licences entirely, and im- 
=H & tax upon every gun, say 10s. This would 
rey we are certain, a vast deal more revenue into 
the funds of the Exchequer. In 1869, the amount 
received from game licences was only 163,8741. ; and 
“change of the nature we have referre’ to would, 
48 in the reduction of the tax on dogs (although not 
rie 8o pestered with curs on the street), readily 
- 2 or quadruple that. Then, again, it might help 
pet ay the feeling that prevails with regard to the 
ro license being intended to be prohibitory upon 
all but the wealthy sportsmay, although the poor 





man enjoys the pleasures of the gun as much as the 
rich. It might also help to diminish poachers, as no 
one would then be entitled to the possession of a gun 
save those who had duly taken out a licence. Of 
course this would make no alteration in the rights 
of property, no one being allowed to shoot over 
ground where the privilege of doing so had not been 
granted by the rightful owner. We throw out these 
remarks merely in the way of suggestion. 





DUST AND DISEASE. 


Proressor TYNDALL has delivered a most inter- 
estiug and important lecture on this subject at the 
Royal Institution, Albemarle-street, before a crowded 
audience. The Professor said :— 

Solar light in passing through ‘a dark room re- 
veals its track by illuminating the dust floating in 
the ‘air. “The sun,” says Daniel Culverwell, * dis- 
covers atomes, though they be invisible by candle- 
light, and makes them dance naked in his beams.” 
In my researches on the decomposition of vapours 
by light I was compelled to remove these “atomes” 
and this dust. It was essential that the space con- 
taining the vapours should embrace no visible thing ; 
that no substance capable of scattering the light in 
the slightest sensible degree should at the outset of 
an experiment be found in the “ experimental tube” 
traversed by the luminous beam. For a long time I 
was troubled by the appearance there of floating 
dust, which, though invisible in diffuse daylight, was 
at once revealed by a powerfully condensed beam, 
Two tubos were placed in succession in the bath of 
the dust; the one containing fragments of glass 
wetted with concentrated sulphuric. acid; the other, 
fragments of marble wetted with a strong solution of 
caustic potash. 

To my astonishment it passed through both. The 
air of the Royal Institution sent through these tubes 
at arate sufficiently slow to dry it and to remove its 
carbonic acid carfied into the experimental tube a 
considerable amount of mechanically suspended 
matter, which was illuminated when the beam, passed 
through the tube. The effect was substantially the 
same when the, air was permitted to bubble through 
the liquid acid and through the solution of potash. 
Thus, on the Sth of October, 1868, successive charges 
of air were admitted through the potash and sulpbu- 
ric acid into the exhausted experimental tube. Prior 
to the admission of the air the tube was optically 
empty; it contained nothing competent to scatter 
the light. After the air had entered the tube the 
covical track of the electric beam was iu all cases 
clearly revealed, 

This indeed was a daily observation at the time to 
which I now refer. I tried to intercept this floating 
matter in various ways; and on the day just men- 
tioned, prior to sending the air through the drying 
apparatus, I carefully permitted it to pass over the 
tip of a spirit-lamp flame. The floating matter no 
longer appeared, having been burnt up by the flame. 
It was therefore organic matter. When the air was 
sent too rapidly through the flame, a fine blue cloud 
was found in the experimental tube. This was the 
smoke of the organic particles. I was by no means 
prepared for this result; for I had thought, with the 
rest of the world, that the dust of our air was, in 
great part, inorganic and non-combustible. Mr. Va- 
lentin had the kindness to procure for me a small gas 
furnace, containing a platinum tube, which could be 
heated to vivid redness. The tube also contained a 
rolk of platinum gauze, which, while it permitted the 
air to pass through it, insured the practical contact 
of the dust with the incaudescent metal, The air of 
the laboratory was permitted to enter the experi- 
mental tube, sometimes through the cold and some- 
times through the heated tube of platinum. The 
rapidity of admission was also varied. 

The phrase “ optically empty” shows that when 
the conditions of perfect combustion were present the 
floating matter totally disappeared. It was wholly 
burnt up, leaving not a trace of residue. From spec- 
trum analysis, however, we know that soda floats io 
the air; these organic dust particles are, I believe, 
the rafts that support it, and when they are removed 
it sinks and vanishes. When the passage of the air 
was so rapid as to render imperfect the combustion 
of the floating matter, instead of optical emptiness, a 
fine blue cloud made its appearance in the experi- 
mental tube. 

The optical character of these clouds was totally 
different from that of the dust which produced them. 
At right angles to the illuminating beam they dis- 
charged perfectly polarised light. The cloud could 
be utterly quenched by a transparent Nichol’s prism, 
and the tube containing it reduced to optical empti- 
ness, The particles floating in the air of London 
being thus proved to be organic, I sought to burn 
them up at the focus of a concave reflector, One of 
the powerfully convergent mirrors employed in my 








experiments on combustion by dark rays was here 
made use of, but I failed in the attempt. Doubtless 
the floating particles are in part transparent to 
radiant heat, and are so far incombustible by such 
heat. Their rapid motion through the focus also 
aids their escape. They co not linger there suffi- 
ciently long to be consumed. 

A flame it was evident would burn them up, but I 
thought the presence of the flame would mask its 
own action among the particles. In a cylindrical 
beam, which powerfully illuminated the dust of the 
laboratory, was placed an ignited spirit-lamp. 
Mingling with the flame, and round its rim, were 
seen wreaths of darkness resembling an intensely 
black smoke. On lowering the flame below the beam 
the same dark masses stormed upwards. They were 
at times blacker than the blackest smoke that I have 
ever seen issuing from the funnel of a steamer, and 
their resemblance to smoke was so perfect as to lead 
the most practised observer to conclude that the ap- 
parently pure flame of the alcohol lamp required but 
a beam of sufficient intensity to reveal its clouds of 
liberated carbon. 

But is the blackness smoke? This question pre- 
sented itself in a moment. A red-hot poker was 
placed underneath the beam, and from it the black 
wreaths also ascended. A large hydrogen flame was 
next employed, and it produced those whirling 
masses of darkness far more copiously than either 
the spirit-flame or poker. Smoke was therefore out 
of the question. What then was the blackness? It 
was simply that of stellar space; that is to say, 
blackness resulting from the absence from the track 
of the beam of all matter competent to scatter its 
light. 

When the flame was placed below the beam the 
floating matter was destroyed in situ, and the air, 
freed from this matter, rose into the beam, jostled 
aside the illuminated particles, and substituted for 
their light the darkness due to its own perfect trans- 
parency. 

Nothing could more forcibly illustrate the invisi- 
bility of the agent which renders all things visible. 
The beam crossed unseen the black chasm formed 
by the transparent air, while at both sides of the gap 
the thick-strewn particles shone out like a luminous 
solid under the powerful illumination. But here a 
difficulty meets us. It is not necessary to burn the 
particles to produce a stream of darkness. Without 
actual combustion, currents may be generated which 
shall exclude the floating matter, and, therefore, ap- 
pear dark amid the surrounding brightness. I no- 
ticed this effect first on placing a red-hot copper ball 
below the beam and permitting it to remain there 
until its temperature had fallen below that of boil- 
ing water. ‘he dark currents, though much en- 
feebled, were still produced. ‘I'hey may also be pro- 
duced by a flask filled with hot water. 

To study this effect a platinum wire was stretched 
across the beam, the two ends of the wire being con- 
nected with the two poles of a voltaic battery. 
To regulate the strength of the current a rheostat 
was placed in the circuit. Beginning with a feeble 
current the temperature of the wire was gradually 
augmented, but before it reached the heat of ignition 
a flat stream of air arose from it, which when looked 
at edgeways appeared darker and sharper than one of 
the blackest lines of Fraunhofer in the solar spec- 
trum. Right and left of this dark vertical band the 
floating matter rose upwards, bounding definitely 
the non-luminous stream of air. 

What is the explanation? Simply this. The hot 
wire rarified the air in contact with it, but it did not 
equally lighten the floating matter. The convection 
current of pure air therefore passed upwards among 
the particles, dragging them after it right and left, 
but forming between them an impassable black par- 
tition. In this way we render an account of the dark 
currents produced by bodies at a temperature below 
that of combustion. Oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
carbonic acid, so prepared as to exclude all floating 
particles, produce the darkuess when poured or 
blown iuto the beam. Coal gas does the same. An 
ordinary glass shade placed in the air with its mouth 
downwards permits the track of the beam to be seen 
crossing it. Let coal gas or hydrogen enter the 
shade by a tube reaching to its top, the gas gradually 
fills the shade from the top downwards. As soou as 
it occupies the space crossed by the beam, the Jumi- 
nouns track is instantly abolished. Lifting the shade 
so as to bring the common boundary of gas and air 
above the beam, the track flashes forth. After the 
shade is full, if it be inverted, the gas passes up- 
wards like a black smoke among the illuminated par- 
ticles. 

The air of our London rooms is leaded with this 
organic dust, nor is the country air free from its pol- 
lution. However ordinary daylight may permit it to 
disguise itself, a sufficiently powerful beam causes 
the air in which the dust is suspended to appear as a 
somi-solid rather than as a gas. Nobody could in the 
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first instance without repugnance place the mouth at 
the illuminated focus of the electric beam and inhale 
the dirt revealed there. Noris the disgust abolished 
by the reflection that, although we do not see the 
nastiness, we are churning it in our lungs every hour 
and minute of our lives. There is no respite to this 
contact with dirt; and the wonder is, not that we 
should from time to time suffer from its presence, but 
that so small a portion of it would appear to be deadly 
to man. And what is this portion? It was some 
time ago the current belief tliat epidemic diseases 
generally were propagated by a kind of malaria, 
which consisted of organic matter in a state of mo'or 
decay, that when such matter was taken into the 
body, through the lungs or skin, it had the power of 
spreading there the destroying process which had 
attacked itself. Such a spreading power was visibly 
exerted in the case of yeast. A little leaven was seen 
to leaven the whole Jump, a mere speck of matter in 
this supposed state of decomposition being apparently 
competent to propagate indefinitely its own decay, 
Why should not a bit of rotten malaria work in a 
similar manner within the human frame? 

But let us return to our dust. It is needless to re- 
mark that it cannot be blown away by an ordinary 
bellows, or, more correctly, the place of the particles 
blown away is in this case supplied by others ejected 
from the bellows, so that the track of the beam re- 
mains unimpaired ; but if the nozzle of a good bel- 
lows be filled with cotton wool not too tightly packed, 
the air urged through the wool is filtered of its 
floating matter, and it then forms a clean band of 
darkness in the illuminated dust. This was the fil.er 
used by Schroeder in his experiments on spontaneous 
generation, and turned subsequently to account in 
the excellent researches of Pasteur, Since 1868 I 
have constantly employed it myself. But by far the 
most interesting and important illustration of this 
filtering process is furnished by the human breath. 

I fill my lungs with ordinary air and breathe 
through a glass tube across the electric beam, The 
condensation of the aqueous vapour of the breath. is 
shown by the formation of a luminous white cloud of 
delicate texture. It.is necessary to abolish this cloud, 
and this may be done by drying the breath. previous 
to its entering the beam; or, still more simply, by 
warming the glass tube. When this is dove the 
luminous track of the beam is for a time uninter- 
rupted. The breath impresses upon the floating mat- 
ter a transverse motion, but the dust from the lungs 
makes good the particles displaced. But after some 
time an obscure disc appears upon the beam, the 
darkness of which increases, until finally, towards 
the end of the expiration, the beam is, as it were, 
pierced by an intensely black hole, in which no par- 
ticles whatever can be discerned. The air, in fact, 
has so lodged its-dirt within the lungs as to render 
the last portions of the expired breath absolutely free 
from suspended matter. 

This experiment may be repeated any number of 
times with the same result.. 1t renders the distribu- 
tion of the diet within the lungs as manifest asif the 
chest were transparent. I now empty my lungs as 
perfectly as possible, and placing a handful of cotton 
wool agaiust my mouth and vostrils, inhale through 
it. There is no difficulty in thus filling the lungs 
with air. On expiring this air through the glass 
tube, its freedom from floating matter is at once mani- 
fest. From the very beginning of the act of expira- 
tion the beam is pierced by a black aperture. 

The first puff from the lungs abolishes the illumi- 
nated dust and puts a patch of darkness in its place ; 
and the darkness continues throughout the entire 
course of the expiration. When the tube is placed 
below the beam and moved:to and fro, the same 
smoke-like appearance ag that obtained with a flame 
is observed. In short, the cotton wool, when used in 
suflicient quantity, completely intercepts the floating 
matter on its way to the lungs. And here we have 
revealed to us the true philosophy of a practice fol- 
lowed by medical men, perhaps more from instinet 
than from actual knowledge. In a contagious atmo- 
sphere the physician placesa hanakerchief to, his 
mouth andinhales through it. In doing so he un- 
consciously holds back the.germs of the air. If the 
poison were a gas, it could not thus be intercepted. 

On showing this experiment with the cotton 
wool to Dr, Bence Jones, he immediately repeated it 
with a silk handkerchief, The result was substan- 
tially the same, though, as might, be expected, the 
wool is by far the surest filter. The application. of 
these experiments is obvious, If a physician wishes 
to hold back from the lungs.of his patient, or from 
his own, the germs by which contagious disease is 
said to be propagated, he wil] employ.a cotton wool 
respirator, 

After the revelations of this evening such respi- 
rators must, I think, come ivto general use asa de- 
fence against contagion. In the crowded dwellings 
of the London poor, where the isolation of tho sick 
is difficult, if not impossible, the noxious air around 








the patient may by this simple means be restored to 
practical purity. Thus filtered, attendants may 
breathe the air unharmed, In all probability the 
protection of the lungs will be the protection of the 
entire system. For it is exceedingly probable that 
the germs which lodge in the, air-passages, and 
which, at their leisure, can work their way across 
the mucous membrane, are those which sow in the 
body epidemic disease. — 

If this be so, then disease can certainly be warded 
off by filters of cotton wool. I should be most will- 
ing to test their efficacy in my own person; and 
time will decide whether in lung diseases, also, the 
woollen respirator cannot abate irritation, if not 
arrest decay. By its means, so far as the germs are 
concerned, the air of the highest Alps may, be 
brought into the chamber of the invalid. 

The learned professor was loudly applauded and 
congratulated at the conclusion of his lecture, which 
was illustrated by a. series of chemical experiments, 
to which, alas! a printed report. can render no jus- 
tice, 








FACETIZ. 


Narvurat History.—Man may often take a lesson 
in morality from what he is pleased to call’ the in- 
ferior animals: Forinstance, wlio ever heard a horse 
tell a lie, or who ever read of a'salmon being tried 
for the possession of unjust scales ?—Fun. 

A PROOF POSITIVE. 

Cowntry Gentleman (Pointing out Remarkable 
Objects to Cockney Friend): “ D’ye see that clump 
of trees? That's a Roman camp.” 

Cockney Friend : “ How do you know ?” 

Contry Gentleman: “Oh, there can't be a doubt 
about it! Several cannon balls have been found 
there !"— Fun. 

Ir is stated that the Cambridge crew went out for 
the first time this season last week, but from the re- 
port, it appears that the boat consisted almost en- 
tirely of “substitutes.” We fear training by deputy 
will not win the race.—Tomahawk. ‘ 

In future we understand that money will be col- 
lected ‘in St. Pancras for the Rats instead of the 
Rates, as heretofore. This is as it should be. '‘More- 





over, it will, after this notice, be considered libellous 


to ask the Master of the Workhouse the question 
“ Who's your ratter ?”—Tomahawk. 

A Trape THAT Never Farts.—No miller need 
ever be out of employment, for he can always grind 
his teeth.—Pumeh. 

ASTRONOMICAL. 

Poor Mrs. Malaprop! Having read in her pocket- 
book that the Eclipse of the Moon’ would be “ visible 
at Greenwich,” she made a special journey to the 
“Conservatory ” there from hér comfortable home at 
Hoxton, firmly believing that at Greenwich only 
should she be able to witness the sight !—Punch. 

THE LAST "BUS. 

Landlord.—What are’ yer goin’ 'to ’ave, gen’le- 
men ? 

Driver (shivering). — Well— *bless'd if I ain't 
famished ! I should like—is there time for a rabbit? 
Who ‘ave yer got inside, Bob? . 

Conductor (aloud).—Oh, all respectable; *igh- 
minded, well-to-do people! Wouldn't have no ob- 
jection, I’m sure! 

{Who could be “ disagreeable ” after this ?] 

— Punch. 
“ EVIL, COMMUNICATIONS,” &¢. 

Elder of Twins.—It’s very vulgar to say, “ you’ be 
blowed” to each other, like those men do. Isn’t it, 
Uncle Fred? 

Uncle Fred.—I believe it is generally considered 
so, my dear! 

Elder of Twins.—Yes, indeed! Ethel'and' I, you 
know, we always say, “ you be blown !”—Punch. 

AN APOLOGY FOR TATTERSALL’S. 

Warr sihiould not Tattersall’s Betting Office be pro- 
hibited by statute as well es any other? Not only 
because it is a private Club. Thereis also a political 
reason for tolerating every establishment whith, like 
that of Messrs, Tattersall, affords facilities for bet- 
ting in high life. ‘The usefulness of such institutions 
is illustrated by the cases of dukes and other noble- 
men from time to time ruined by their connection 
with the turf, The prevalence of gambling ‘on race- 
horses amongst the nobility, whilst oceasioning no 
robbery of employers, tends to reduce the: privileged 
classes to the common level, ahd restore the balance 
of society.— Punch. : 

Opp?rres ‘IN Brier.—When is a prison door like 
an escaped thief ?—When it's bolted. What is the 
h.ghest pitch of a voice?—The place where the voice 
sticks. A hint ?—Dress- plainly; the thinnest soap- 
bubbles wear the gaudiest*volours. If twenty-four 
grains make a peanyweight, how many will make a 
penny-run?) When doeg}rain seem inclined to be 
studious ?——When it’s'’peuting over a book+stall. 
Why is a cundle with a “long nose” like acontented 





man ?—Because it wants nuffin. “I didn’t think 

you'd be so -hard,with, me,” as the, shark said, when 

he bit the anchor. When you hear.a man.say : “ Life 

is but a dream,” tread on his corns and, wake him up. 

Life is real. 
PRECOCIOUS. 

One of-our city urchius, hearing his father read an 
article in the paper in relation to a new invention of 
bricks of glass, exclaimed : 

“ Glass bricks? I know what them is.” 

“What are they?” inquired one of the family, 

“Tumblers of liquor,”’ shouted the juvenile. 


MEET. 

“How are you, Julie? Been to the sea-side all 
summer ?” 

“Yes, of course; why should I leave it ?” 

“Why, you owe more debts than I do, and I had 
to stop at home.” 

“My creditors don’t annoy me—I never meet 
them.” 

“ Why, how’s that?” 

“ Well, yon see, inthe summertime I always walk 
on the sunny side of the street, and in: the winter 
time on the shady side, and so I never meet them.” 

A MERCHANT having sustained a considerable Joss, 
desired his son not to mention it to anybody. The 
youth promised silence, buf at the same time re- 
quested to know what advantages would attend it. 
“Tf you divulge the loss,” said the father, “ we sl.all 
have two evils to support instead of one—our own 
grief and the joy of our neighbours.” 

MARY AND THE EGGS. 

Sidney Smith tells ef a maid who used to boil eggs 
very well by her master’s watch, but one day he 
could not lend it to her because it was under repairs ; 
so she took the time from the kitchen clock, andthe 
eggs came up nearly raw. { 

“ Why did you not take three minutes from the 
clock, as you do from the watch, Mary ?” 

“ Well, sir, I supposed that would be too much, as 
the hands on the clock are so much larger.” 

**Goop morning, Mr. Jenkins—where have you 
kept yourself this long time?” “Kept myself! I 
don’t keep myself—I board on credit !” 

An old lady, meeting a Cambridge man, asked him 
how her nephew behaved himself. “ Truly,” says 
he, ‘“ he’s a fine fellow, and sticks close to Catherine 
Hall” (the name of acollege.) ‘I vow,” said she, 
“T feared as much ; he was always ‘a hankering after 
the girls from a boy.” 

WHY DON’T YOU GET MARRIED? 

“Bob,” said a tormenting friend to a bachelor ac- 
quaintance, “ why don’t you get married 2” 

“ Well, I don’t know. LIcame very near it—just 
missed it.’ 

“You did? Let’s hear it.” 

“ Why, I asked a. girl if I should see her home 
from a party one evening, and she said no! If she'd 
said yes, I think I should have courted and married 
her. That's the nearest I ever came to getting mar- 
ried. ' 

His friend was satisfied. 

LESSON IN RHETORIC. 

Brown was invited to visit a town in the extreme 
rural districts, for the purpose of lecturing the people 
on temperance. He arrived at his destination late in 
the evening, and was invited to the cottage of a 
farmer to partaké of supper previous to the display 
of his eloquence. 

The farmer had two sons, twenty to twenty-five 
years of age, and to them a temperance lecturer ap- 

ared something more than an ordinary man. Brown 

ad great difficulty in drawing them into conversa- 
tion, but at length the ice was ‘broken, and tlie fol- 
lowing colloquy was the result: 

“T suppose you've both affixed’ your names to the 
pledge, long ago?” queried our friend. 

“ Which ?” 

“T suppose you are both temperance men, and 
have pledged yourselves to abstain from thie use of 
everything that intoxicates ?” 

“The which, stranger?” , 

“You do not get the ideaclearly. I was expressing 
the hope that you do not indulge in intoxicating 
beverages.” 

“Eh?” 

“'That you do not indulge in the {nebriating cup.” 

“Sir?” f 

“Do either of you drink liquor? That's what I 
am trying to get at.” 

“Waal!” exclaimed thé eldest, ‘I didn’t know 
but ye was‘a-talkin’ Freuchjabber. Why didn’t ye 
ax the thing right eout? Sam and me don’t drink 
no liquor to speak on, ’cept hayin’ and harvest, aud 
then we drink right Smart. So does fayther and 
everybody round here. If ye talk French stuff in 
yer lectur’, stranger, ’twon’t du much good, I tell 
ye, for nobody won’t know a word what yer meaus, 


” 


sartin sure. 
Brown declares this to be the best lesson in rhe- 
toric he ever received, and he made an unusual 
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effort to adapt his words to the comprehension of his 
hearers. Other speakers may profit by the hint. 

A CLERGYMAN was. preparing his. discourse for 
Sunday, stopping occasionally to review what he 
had written aud to erase that: which he was disposed 
to disapprove, when he was accosted by his little 
son, who had numbered but five summers. —“ Father, 
does God tell you what to preach ?”—“ Certainly, my 
child." —* Then what makes you scratch it out ?” 

Wuy are jokes like nuts? Because the dryer they 
are the better they crack. 

Wuy should we look to medical men to put down 
the eccentricities of fashion? Because they can 
best administer ¢lo’+reform. 

A SOLDIER in a, newly raised, Irish corps observed 
to his comrades that a corporal was to be dismissed 
from the regiment.—* Faith and indeed,” replied the 
other, “I hope it is the corporal so troublesome to our 
company.”—“ What is bis. name?”: inquired the 
soldier.—“ Why, Corporal punishment,” 

THERE is one word which, if you change the place 
of one of its letters, means exactly the opposite from 
what it did at first. Whatis the word? It is 
united. Place the «4 after the ¢, and it, becomes 
untied, 

A PHYSICIAN stopped at the door of a country 
apothecary, and inquired fora pharmacopeeia.—* Sir,” 
said the apothecary, I know of no such farmer living 
about these parts.” 

Tue Girls of the Period are romantic and classical 
in their tastes. Some are inclined to Rome, and 
some have Grecian bent.—Judy. 

Latest SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE.—T he great ‘tea- 
race. —T he Chinese. 

A parK that is decidedly not one of “the lungs of 
London.”—A park of artillery. 

OuGHuT a married man to come to your door with 
a single knock ?—~ Will-o’ the- Wisp. 

Free trade is doing wonders in France. Only 
last week more than a pound of soap was sold in 
Paris alone !— Tomahawk. 

“11's THE PACE THAT KILLS,” 

Languid Swell (who has.been taking it easy).—Off, 
Twistler? What! knocked up already, my boy? 

Twistler (indignantly).—Knoeked up! Well, we 
danced fourteen miles by my pedometer!—Punch. 

THE REASON WHY. 

Mamma.—You tiresome boy! You'll ruin me in 
knickerbockers. These were new last week, and 
now your knees are comiug,through. How is it? 

George —Ah! it’s all because you took me twice 
to church last Sunday, and I had to say so many 
prayers. —Punch, 

A VERY POOR LIVING INDEED. 

“Tr is noted inthe Maidstone Journal, that tle 
lev. J. Hall, incumbent of Knockholt, near Seven- 
oaks, after twenty-six years’ ministry in the Church 
of England, fifteen of which have been, spent in the 
present incumbeney, enjoys a net income of 291. 15s. 
6d. a year.” 

When Goldsmith lived, you know he made it clear 

A parson throve on forty pounds a year. 

But now-a-days, in our more liberal way, 

We pay our parsons eighteenpence a day ; 

And they, on “living” of the sort relying, 

Find such a living rather worse than dying ? 

—Judy. 
CYNICAL, PERHAPS. 

“T .AVEN’T many minutes to stop,” said Brown, 
bustling into Jones's study the other morning, “but 
I thought I’d just.run in to see you. How are you?” 

“Out of sorts.. I’ve mislaid my keys, my chim- 
ney smokes, my wife’s ill, and I've got the gout.” 

“Well, well, ‘that’s bad, but things might have 
been worse, you know.” 

“Ido. You might have had many. minutes, to 
stop.” Exit Brown.— Punch. 

Nurse.—Baby’s going to have her first birthday to- 
morrow, 

Kitty.—And we'll have it for tea, won’t we, nurse ? 

George-—What nonsense. Birthdays are not to 
eat! They're to play with. My last one was a rock- 
ing horse.— Punch. 

THE Sultan is going to Mecca to see the Viceroy, 
Cairo, and the Suez Canal. Apropos of this rumour, 
itis said that the Khedive,observed the other day, 
that “the Sultan would not Sue-he (the Khedive) 
about the affair of the ironclads, or Méc-ca (make a) 
Tow about it.” A slave (itis whispered) who retorted 
that the Khedive “ wouldn’t Cair-o, even if his Ma- 
jesty did,” was bowstrung: on the spot.) And this is 
Egyptian civilisation.— Tomahawk. 





CuRE ror SNAKE-BITE.—Two fresh instances 
have occurred in Victoria of the successful applica- 
tion of Professor Halford’s remedy for snake-bite. 
In the first.case, which occurred at. M’Callam’s 
Creek, an hour and a half elapsed, before the applica- 
tion of the remedy—the injection of ammonia ; but 
by perseverance and attention the patient was res- 
tored to consciousness in about 14 hours, and in 36 





his recovery was complete. The second case was 
that of a woman at Tarraville, who was not. treated 
until 13 or 14 hours after the bite had been given. 
All ordinary means of .cure had. failed, and the 
woman appeared to be sinking, but two injections 
of the diluted ammonia completely restored her. 

A FOSSIL FISH, 22 inches long, has recently been 
found in the Lower Flag Rock of Lancashire. Mr. 
Aitken, of Bacup, President of the. Manchester 
Geological Society, the owner of the fossil, con- 
siders the fish to be a new species, and remarks that 
its discovery is peculiarly interesting, as hitherto no 
animal remains have beeu found in this stratum. 


ONLY A YEAR AGO. 


It came with the merry May, love, 
It bloomed with the summer prime, 
In a dying year’s decay, love, 
It brightened the fading time ; 
I thought it would last for a life, love, 
But it went with the winter snow, 
Only a year ago, love, 
Only a year ago! 
’T was a plant with a deeper root, love, 
Than the blighting eastern tree, 
For it grew in my heart, and the fruit, love, 
Was a bitter morsel to me; 
The poison is yet in my brain, love, 
The thorn in my breast, for you know, 
*T was only a year ago, love, 
Only a year ago! 
It never can bloom any more, love, 
For the plough hath past over the spot, 
And the furrow hath left its score, love, 
In the place where the flowers are not, 
’Tis gone like a tale that is told, love, 
Like a dream it hath fleeted, although 
"Twas only a year ago, love, 
Only. a year ago! W. M. 








GEMS. ) 

SparE moments are the gold-dust of time. Of 
all the portions of our life, spare moments are the 
most fruitful in good or evil. 

Ir you fall into misfortune, disengage yourself as 
well as youcan. Creep through those bushes which 
have the fewest briers. 

THERE cannot be a pleasant smile upon the lips 
of the hopeless. The blow which crushes the life 
will shatter the smile. 

Ir you are a wise man, you will treat the world as 
the moon treats it. Show it only one side of your- 
self, seldom show yourself too much ata time, and 
let what you show be calm, cool, and polished. But 
look at every side of this world. 

Man stands with bandaged eyes beneath the 
sword of incomprehensible Destiny, and listens with 
pleasure to the whizzing of the stroke before it falls. 

THE empire of woman is an empire of softness, 
of address, of complacency; her commands are 
caresses, her menaces are tears. 

‘THERE are words that can separate hearts sooner 
than sharp swords—there are words whose stiugs 
can remain in the heart through a whole life. 








STATISTICS. 


A RETURN has been printed of the cost of collect- 
ing the Customs revenue of the United Kingdom, 
showing that out of 132 custom-houses, 66, or 
exactly one-half, are a loss to the country; and, 
adding the extra expenses not separately allotted by 
Government,, more than 100 out of 132 custom- 
houses: show a loss, ‘The return also gives the 
separate revenue and expenses of each port as far as 
they are divided by Government. 

Poor-RaTE VaLvatTion Lists—A Poor Law 
Board return for 608 of the unions in England and 
Wales shows that in April the valuation lists had 
been. completed in all but ten of them, The amount 
as settled by the assessment committee, in the valua- 
tion lists last approved; of the gross estimated ren- 
tal, was 95,974,617/. The amount of, rateable value 
on which: the contribution to the;common fund was 
calculated at Lady Day, 1861, was 79,790,2571., being 
about four-fifths of the rateable value of the whole 
of England and Wales. The expenses incurred by 
the committees in the year 1867-68 amounted to 
35,176/., and in 1868-69, 32,7671. 

Tux import of colonial wool into Great Britain 
during the past year showed an increase of 1,138 
bales.-over the total of 1868, and the excess would 
have been er but for the loss‘atsea of four ves- 
sels, ‘with about 13,000 bales. The importation from 
all our colonies in 1869 was 634,544 bales, against 
633,406 Dalés in 1868, 541,655 in 1867, 455,649 in 


. 





1866, 432,975 in 1865, and 372,881 bales in 1864. Of 
the total import last year the proportion supplied by 
each colony is given as follows: New South Wales 
and Queensland, 120,544 bales; Victoria, 206,188 
bales ; South Australia, 66,097 bales ; Western Aus- 
tralia, 4,861 bales; Tasmania, 17,362 bales; New 
Zealand,. 85,329 bales, and Cape of Good Hope, 
184,163 bales. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Wuitrwasu.—The sulphate of barytais said to 
possess. many advantages over lime as a material for 
whitewashing walls. Four ounces-of glue are soaked 
for twelve hours in tepid water, and then placed, 
until boiling, in a tin vessel with, a quart of water. 
The vessel being placed in water, as in the usual pro- 
cess of melting glue, the whole is then stirred until 
dissolved. Six or eight pounds of sulphate of 
baryta, reduced to an impalpable powder, are put 
into another vessel; hot water is added, and the 
whole stirred until it has the appearance of milk of 
lime. The sizing is then added, and-the whole 
stirred well together, and applied in the ordinary 
way whilst still warm, 

Use or LEmMons.—When persons are feverish and 
thirsty beyond what is natural, indicated in some 
cases by a metallic taste in the mouth, especially 
after driuking water, or by a whitish appearance of 
the greater part of the surface of the tongue, one of 
the best “ coolers,” internal or external, is to take a 
lemon, cut off the top, sprinkle over it some loaf- 
sugar, working it down into the lemon with thespoon, 
and then suck it slowly, squeezing the lemon and add- 
ing more sugar as the acidity increases from being 
brought up from a lower point. Invalids. with fever- 
ishness may take two or three lemons a day in this. 
manner with the most marked benefit, manifested by 
a sense of coolness, comfort, and invigoration. A 
lemon or two thus taken at tea-time, as an entire 
substitute for the ordinary supper of summer, would 
give many a man a comfortable night’s sleep and aw 
awakening of rest and invigoration, with an appe- 
tite for breakfast, towhich they are strangers who 
will have their cup of tea or supper, or relish and 
cake, and berries or peaches and cream. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fresrvary 21st bas been fixed for the sale by auc- 
tion of Her Majesty’s dockyard at Woolwich, 

AN application will be made in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench during the term, for a new trial in the case of 
Saurin v. Star and Kennedy. 

Ir is rumoured that the Paymaster-General’s de- 
partment is likely to be abolished. In the event of 
such a reduction, there is every probability of the 
duties of the Pay-office being taken over by the 
Bank of England. 

By telegram we learn that the divers have re- 
covered nineteen more boxes of bullion from the 
wreck of the Carnatic, and it was expected the only 
remaining three would be speedily brought up. 

Ir is said that the Budget will be taken at an un- 
usually early period, to counteract the feeling of dis- 
satisfaction which is abroad ; but as the accounts are 
not made up till the beginning of April, how, except 
through a financial juggle, can Mr. Lowe discount 
the coin of the future? 

Some doubts are said to be entertained as to the 
stability of the river front of Somerset House. It 
is supposed that in the excavations for the Metropo- 
litan Railway the foundations of the building have 
been interfered with, and a leading civil engineer has 
been requested to report upon the subject. 

Tue lioness City of London, forming one of 
Messrs. Bostock and Wombwell’s collection of 
animals now in Glasgow, recently gave birth to five 
cubs. This is the fifth time on which the same 
lioness has littered, and on one occasion she had as 
many as seven cubs, of which she reared six. ‘These 
cubs are very valuable, their worth, when nine or 
twelve months old, being reckoned at about 120/. 
and upwards: 

THE Council of the Royal Academy has been oc- 
cupied of late in devising and effecting reforms in 
its schools. ‘!heso reforms, as we understand, tend 
in the right direction, and are calculated to give ani- 
mation to the system of teaching ; greater liberality 
than former practice vouchsafed to these schools, 
and richer opportunities for the students, are matters 
which are no longer to be merely talked about. 

Tue Royal Academicians have resolved to have 
another exhibition of pictures by the Old Masters, in 
continuation of that which is now open: ‘it will be 
prepared at the beginning of nextyear. The pre- 
sent exhibition will be closed at the end of this 
month. Whenthe expenses are repaid, the proceeds 
of it will be devoted by the Academicians to a bene- 
volent purpose connected with art and artists. 
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respect the two last theories agree. The chief objection 
to the Darwin theory is, that it does not in how 
the first young mammal could have been nourished, nor, 
f eee how monkeys could train up the first human 


M. J. W.—A small pill made of one grain of opium, 
placed in the hollow tooth will most frequently allay the 
acute pain, and finally end the paroxysm. Next to this 
external remedy for toothache is a small bit of camphor 
inserted in the hollow tooth. If these do not relieve 
pein, the tooth had better be extracted before it 

les too much away to admit of its being drawn at 


ARABELLA Canoiine.— Weakness of the eyes is usually 
symptomatic of general debility of the system. Nourish- 
ing diet is therefore the remedy indicated primarily. 
But in all affections of this delicate organ professional 
advice is necessary. When the eyes are a weak, a 
tonic wash, such as alum water, or m tea and brandy- 
water, is beueficial. When irritable, use weak goulard 


Rurvs.—From your statement, we should say that Na- 
ture evidently intends you to be “bearded like the pard” 
—in short, one of her Esaus, and you know what Nature 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Vv. B—Four numbers of THz Lonpon READER are 
transmitted through the post-office for two stamps. 

L. H. T.—Inquire at any of the music-sellers who pub- 
lish comic songs. 

A. H. D.—The lines are quite unsuited to our columns, 
and are declined with thanks. 

Bassett.—Taxidermy being the art of bird-stuffing, a 
*‘taxidermist” is consequently a person who stufis birds 

A Ticket Writer.—We answered a precisely similar 
question respecting stooping of the shoulders in No. 
354, 


J. L. N.—The arrangements for the intercommunica- 
tions between our correspondents are matters entirely 
resting with themselves. 

A. D.—Corrosive sublimate dissolved in the proportion 
of twelve graips to one pint of water, will make a wash 
for furs that will preserve them against the attacks of 
moths. 

Freperick WILLIAMs.—An acre, being a rectangular 
parallelogram 40 poles in length and 4 poles in breadth, 
containing 4,840 square yards, will be equal to a square 
whose side = V4a.5i0 = 69°57, &c.= 69 and four-sevenths 
square yards very nearly. Hence by the theory of solid 
measure, you can easily deduce the number of square feet. 

Onnr-anp-Twenty.—You do not state whether the af- 
fection of the ankle is chronic or otherwise. A useful 
liniment is composed of six teaspoonfuls of oil of tur- 
pentine, one ounce of liquid ammonia, and two ounces of 
olive oil; shake together until qroversy mixed. The 
handwriting is good, but susceptible of improvement. 

A. L.—We are not acquainted with the address of the 
person named ; but as you have described his ‘‘ profes- 
sion,” we have no hesitation in designating it as ‘‘ a de- 
lusion anda snare.” Have nothing to do with such per- 
sons. 

Grace F.—Persons coming within the degrees of af- 
finity, which in law signifies blood-relationship by mar- 
riage, are prohibited from marrying, and such degrees 
are computed in the same manner as relationship by 
blood, Hence as a man may not marry his sister by 
blood, neither may he marry his sister-in-law ; as a wo- 
man cannot marry her nephew by blood, neither can she 
wed her nephew by marriage; a fortiori, therefore, you 
are precluded from marrying. 

R. R.—Eruptions on the skin are indications that it 
is not in a healthy condition, and cannot perform its 
function properly ; the cause being generally a want of 
proper attention to the preservation of its cleanliness. 
Attention to this is essential, and with some degree of 
care in regulating the diet, with fresh air and exercise, its 
healthy functional power will be generally restored. 

H. S.—It will bea difficult matter to discover the ad- 
dress of a person whv was last heard of as in business in 
New Orleans ten years ago. ‘Lhere has been such an im- 
mense change in the population of the country generally 
since then, that the quest fora single individual would 
seem almost hopeless. However, you might advertise 
in a New Orleans paper, through an advertising agency. 

Peter H. E.—Summer freckles may be removed by the 
application of the following lotion: Bichloride of mer- 
cury, 5 grains; hydrochloric acid, 30 drops ; lump sugar, 
loz.; rectified spirit of wine, 20z.; rose-water, 7 oz. 
Agitate together until the whole is dissolved, and apply 
with the fingers every night and morning. See also the 
reply to FANcHETTE. 

Fancnerte.—Chapped hands may be in a great mea- 
sure avoided by thoroughly drying the hands after wash- 
ing them, and by never using warm water for that pur- 
pose. The following is a useful lotion: borax, two scru- 
ples ; glycerine, half-an-ounce ; water, seven and a half 
ounces. This may be used twice a day. 

Poor PoLiy.—To relieve heartburn take the following 
effervescing drink: juice of one orange, water and lump 
sugar to flavour, and about halfa teaspoonful of bicar- 
bonate of soda, in proportion to acidity of orange ; mix 
orange juice, water, and sugar together in a tumbler, 
then put in the soda, stir, and drink while effervescing. 
As regards your other question we regret we cannot as- 
sist you. 

Le CHEVALIER DE CALEMBOURS.—The objections to the 
theory of Mr. Darwin, in its entire extent, as to the origin 
of species, are many and grent. There are, in fact, three 
theories on the subject now entertained—the religious 
theory as to the creation of Adam a perfect being, who 
fell; the Darwin ry, which derives mankind from 
apes ; and the polygenous theory, which considers the 
primitive men to have been low type savages, of different 
colours and at first without even speech; and in this 





decrees is inevitably to be borne. We know of no remedy 
to prevent your whiskers from growing, however you 
may dislike to have a hirsute face; but you can avoid 
stimulating their growth by not shaving. 

A Diseustep City Man.—Tastes differ, you know; 
probably some other “ city wan,” writing to us on the 
same subject as you have taken, might sign himself a 
‘Delighted City Man.” However, we agree with you 
that the Lord Mayor and his co-deputationers to the 
King of the Belgians have made rather too much of pre- 
senting the testimonial to the king. It was not strictly 
speaking a ‘‘ national” affair at all; nor could those who 
presented it be considered in any case national represen- 
tatives—except as the famous three tailors of Tooley 
Street might have been. 


THE QUEEN OF THE ROSES. 


I watched her in the morning hour, 
So pure and fresh and fair, 

A blossom bursting into flower, 
That gladdened all the air. 


I marked her shedding swects around, 
Beneath the noon-ticde ray, 

The glory of the garden-ground, 
The pride of the summer's day, 


But long before daylight’s close 
The southern blast awoke, 

And crushed and tore the queenly rose 
Beneath its pelting stroke. 


Alas! her petals strew the bower; 
Yet, mangled though she lie, 
The fragranee of that perished flower 
Floats upward to the sky. W. M. 


Bettnpa.—To give shirt fronts, &c., a fine gloss, pound 
two ounces of fine white gum arabic to a powder, put it 
into a jag, and porr on it a pint or more of boiling water, 
according to the degree of tenacity required ; cover the 
jug, and let it remain forthe night. On the following 
morning pour the liquid carefully from the bat into a 
clean bottle, cork it, and keep it for use. A tablespoon- 
ful of this stirred iuto a pint of stirch made in the usual 
manner, will give to shirtfronts, wristbands, collars, &c., 
a fine gloss, which not only improves their appearance, 
but tends to preserve them. 

Upo Branp.—Man's anatomical superiority to all other 
animals mainly consists in degree rather than in kind— 
the differences are not absolute. His brain is larger and 
more complex, and his teeth resemble those of animals, 
but are smaller. His law of growth is also different. 
Let the human infant, for instance, represent 100 parts— 
the head is 24 per cent., the body 40, and the legs 36; in 
the adult the head is 13, the body 34, and the legs 53. 
In the lower classes of mankind the rate of growth is a 
little different, and negroes retain more of the’youthful 
proportion. 

Lapy Jun1ana.—Ribbons and other silks should be put 
away for preservation in brown paper, as the chloride of 
lime used in manufacturing white paper frequently pro- 
duces discolouration. A white satin dress should be 
pinned in blue paper, with brown ee outside, sewn 
together at the edge. White satin shoes may be cleaned 
by rubbing them with stone blue and flannel, and after- 
wards cleaning them with bread. 

Countess Janz—Grease may be taken out of velvet by 
a little turpentine poured upon the spot ; then rub briskly 
with a piece of clean dry flannel. Repeat the application, 
if necessary, and hang the article in the air to remove 
the smell, When the pile of velvet is sprsaret down, 
hold the part over the mouth of a vessel filled with boil- 
ing water, with the inside of the velvet turned to the 
water. The raising of the pile may be assisted by a few 
strokes of a brush alternately in opposite directions, 
while the velvet is being held over the vessel. 

ApoLPxHus.— With persons who mix in sespontelie so- 
ciety, address cards are an absolute necessity, and cer- 
tainly not to be regarded as like what you call “‘ affecta- 
tion,” a singular mis-application of the term. When one 
person calls upon another, to whom heor she is partially 
or wholly unknown, the card of address at once effects 
the necessary introduction, and without any personal 
awkwardness. If a person calls on another who is from 
home or engaged, leaving a card is a sufficient intimation 
of the visit. In the higher rauk of society, card-leaving 
isa portion of the day’s occupation. The hours 
for ing such calls are usually from one to five o’clock 
in London, and from twelve to four in the country. 

Fuorence, dark hair, blue eyes, considered good look- 
ing, affectionate, and domesticated. Respondent must 
be tall and handsome. ; 

Mavp, fair, pretty, and affectionate. Respondent 
must be tall, dark, and good looking. x 

I. B., twenty-two, 5ft. 7in., dark, blue eyes, and 
+, A rR A - é. light — 








a eran tuesth tend Sotinarend tance 
not over twenty, fo ome, and have a money. 
Garten tn bo anmeonae’. : 






Hitpa, Inez, and Fanny.— Hilda,” eighteen, short, 
black hair, hazel eyes, and a vocalist and pianist 
“* Inez,” seveuteeu, rather tall, blue eyes, black hair, and 
very musical “Fanny,” nineteen, tall, blue eyes, light 
hair, and considered pretty. Respondents must be tall, 

Evetyy, cighteen, fair, black eyes, black hair, geno. 
rally considered a hand brunette, and when of ace 
will have a dowry of 100. Respondent must be fai; 
gentlemanly, have curly hair, be musical. 

E. G., twenty, dark, fond of home, and affectionate, 
Res eam must be dark, good looking, and a steady 
mec. c. 

B. W. M., twenty-six, 5ft. 7in., fair, light e 
dark hair and whiskers; in H. M. Navy, Hespou ~ 
must be of medium height, not over twenty, fair, with 
blue eyes, and good tempered ; a tradesman’s daughter 
used to business, with a little money, preferred. Curie; 
to be exchanged. 

Fo, considered 
Respondent should 
child not objected to. 

Corstancr, eighteen, medium height, blue eyes, lov- 
ing, ladylike, fond of business, can speak French, and 
thinks she would make a good wife to a kind husbani, 
Respondent should have a business of his own, be steady, 
respectable, tall, and dark. 

A Wipvowsr, fifty-nine, 5ft. 9in., black hair and eyes, 
kind disposition, with large expectations. Respondent 
must have a little income. 

Masts, twenty-four, medium height, dark brown hair 
and eyes, fair, very affeetionate, tempered, do i 
cated, fond of home, and has a little money. Teependont 
must be tall, dark, and have a small income. to 
exchange cartes. 

G. L. R., twenty-one, medium height, dark brown hair 
and eyes, cheerful disposition, fond of music, thoroughly 
domesticated, and has a little money. Respondent must 
be tall, dark, good tempered, fond of home, aud have 
some money. Wishes to exchange cartes, 

Lion-HEARTED (“an easy-going sort of fellah”), 5ft, 
9in,, with moustache and bus: hy whiskers, and very hand- 
some. Lady responding should be resident in Munehes. 
ter, tall, stylish, and have some money- Wishes to ex- 
change cartes. me y 

Frep Cuannos, twenty-six, 5ft. 8in., dark, good look- 
ing, and in easy circumst Respondent must be 
about twenty-three, fair, good looking, and musical. 

Eveanor Marta, twenty, dark, tall, considered very 





looking,‘fnd has curly hair. 
dark and tall ; a widower with tas 











good looking, with a small i ( mast 
be tall, fair, looking, not over twenty-five, loving, 
amiable, with a small income. 


Lizzi L., tall, good looking, and domesticated. Re- 
spondent must be fond of home, and possess a good 
temper. 

Youna Woopranp, tall, fair, dark brown eyes, and ofa 
loving disposition. Respondent must be cheerful and 
fond of home. 


. Communications RECEIVED: 


Apa requests the carte of Youna WIDOWER. 

Henry S. will forward carte to Maup when he shall 
have had it re-taken. 

Amy M. is responded to by—“ L. H. T.,” fair, 5ft. 7in., 
and has as a tradesman. 

Manian M, by—*‘ Edmund,” whois dark, and without 
egotism considered very good looking, and employed in 
literature. 

Pansy and Datsy.—Pansr by— P. J. E.,” tall, dark, 
good looking, and fond of home; Daisy by—‘“ J. E.,” 

ir, ht hair, whiskers and moustache, and would 

make a home happy. Both respondents are petty officers 
in Royal Navy. 
Vioiet by—* A Young Widower,” thirty-two, has one 
child (girl, — seven), is a clerk in commercial busi- 
ness, tall, dark, kind hearted, forbeariug, and has a fur- 
nished home; and—‘“ A Lei Young Tradesman,” 
twenty-four, 5ft. 9in., and fair. Wishforcarie, — 

Famers Senta. ca ib akca seuhion 
moderate (re) , a na position ;— 
“Ww. H. z," twenty-one, dark, good looking, affection- 
ate, well connected, and ina position ;—‘“‘ Arthur,” 
thirty-three, tall, dark, profusion of black whiskers, cou- 
sidered good looking, a clerk with but moderate salary, 
very affectionate, and fond of home ;—“ J.,” who con- 
siders rons hn object whatever, is an engineer, tall, 
dark brown , aged twenty, well educated, can s 
French, and is of good family 3—‘‘ Horace Brady” (an 
officer), twenty-three, middle height, and fair; and— 
“H. Y. B.” (a cotton-spinner), twenty-five, 5ft. Ilin., 

looking, dark hair, moustache, and whiskers, and 
ond of homeand music. Wish for carte. 

Friorence GERALDINE and LILIAN Esteuie by—“ -” 
and John,” * " (an artist of merit), thirty, dit. 
8in., dark, with whiskers and moustache, fond of music, 
affectionate, and in easy circumstances. Exchange of 
cartes desired with Litian Estetiz. “ John" (a law 
student), twenty-seven, 5ft. 8}in., fair, whiskers and 
moustache, looking, good tempered, fond of home, 
and has good ae nrg Desires to exchange caries 
with FLorenck GERALDINE, : 








LONDON READER ayy EVERYBODY'S JOURNAL. 

*,* Now Ready, Vou. XIII. of Tux Lonpow Rxapet, 
Price 4s. 6d. , 

Also, the Trrtx and Ixpex to Vou. XIII. - Price 0x8 
Prenry. 

Parr 8l, ror Fesruary, 18 Now Reavy. Paice 6d. 
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Patent . Electro Silver and Albata 
SPOONS, FORKS, LADLES, ETC., 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. YATES AND SONS, 
PRITCHET STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


May be had of Merchants, Factors, and Furnishing Ironmongers in patterns 
suitable for every market. J. Y. and 8. have invented a New Metal, which i 
favourably known as YATES’S VIRGINIAN SILVER. Spoons and Forks 
made of the new metal are remarkable for silvery whiteness and durability. 

Trade Marks J. Y. &8., and Y. & 8. in a Shield. 








PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY, 
AND THEIR R.H. THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NICOLL'S TRICHANOPHRON 


Removes the scurf and all impurities from the skin, 
Strengthen’s Weak Hair, prevents its turning 
Grey, and by daily application restores 
Grey Hair to its original colour, 
imparting to it a beautiful clean, 
glossy appearance. 
In cut crystal stoppered 
bottles, 26. 6d. 


NICOLL, 
Hair Cutter 


To H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, 
11, ATR-ST., 
REGENT STREET. 


HAIR RESTORED * 
And Baldness Prevented by 
NICOLL’S 

Electric Hair Regenerator 
One application prevents the hair from 
falling off, and by its use the short weak 
hair on the head apparent! bald, commences to 
grow with a vigour and rapidity truly astonishing. 
Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each. 
repared by Nrcott, Hair Cutter to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


No. 11, AIR STREET, REGENT QUADRANT. 
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SYRIAN LIQUID 


a Brilli 


Sold in cases, 3s. 6d. 


gi 
en Shade to Hair of any colocr 


Sold in bottles, 3s. 6d. eacb.—Prepared by 
NICOLL, Harr Cutter To H.R.H. rue Prince oF WALE 





NICOLL’S 


GOLDEN TINCTUR 





FREE FROM SMELL. 
Warranted not to Stai the Skin. 





THE HAIR DYED IN ONE MINUTE 
For 


NICOLL’S 


CELEBRATED 






Gold 


HAIR DYE 







Inventor of the “ TRICHANOPHRON ” for the Hair. 
Post Office Orders payable G. Nicot, 11, Air Street, Regent Street ° 








BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Indigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasins, 
and all Disorders of the Stomach aud Buwels, are quickly removed by that well- 
known remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the reocom- 
mendation of a mild operation with the most successful effect; and where an 
aperient is required nothing can be better adapted. 

Sold by ali Medicine Vendors at 1s. 14d. aud 2s. 9d. per box, er obtained throuch 
any Chemist. 


mn Lh. ROBERTS. 
DRAUGHTSMAN, ENGRAVER ON WOOD, & PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COLOURIST, 
14, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Cartes beautifully Tinted, 58. per dozen, or 64, each. Fully Coloured 10s. per 
dozen, or 18, each. 
A liberal Reduction to the trade. Enlargements finished in Oil or Water colours. 
A large assortment of Oomic Cartes always on Sale. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


THE excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved and cured in 








| a few days by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT aud RUEUMATIO 


PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and are certain 
to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 94. per box, or obtained through 
any Chemist. 


HENRY CHATWIN 
Manufacturer of 
PEARL, IVORY, AND TOR- 
TOISESHELL 
TEA CADDIES, CARD 
CASES, MATCH 
BOXES, &c., 
Ornamental Inlayer 


AND TABLET MAKER. 


WORK BOXES 
And Goods in suitable 
sizes for Foreign Markets 
alway on hand. 





DOWNING AND COMPANY, 


CLOTHES CLEANERS & CLOTH DRESSERS, 
BY THEIR NEW INVENTED 


STEAM PROCESS, 
No. 20, HORSE FATR, BIRMINGHAM. 
TITS is an Establishment entirely devoted to the 
Cleaning, Re-dressing and Reparing of Gentle- 
men's Clothes; also every article of Woollen Manu- 
facture, from the finest French Merino to the Carpet 
on the floor, 
Over Coats, 2s., Coat, 1s. 6d., Tronsers, 1s., & Vest, 6d. 
N.B. NOP CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


HARLES J. PHILLP, BRASSFOUNDER AND 
Manufacturer of Gas Lamps, Brackets, &c., in 
the hghest style of Art, 20, Caroline Street, and 

















30, ot STREET, 


BIRMINGHAM. 29, Mary Street, Birmingham. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


1s allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective invention in the curative 

treatment of HERNIA. The use of asteel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; 
a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOO-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two iuches below 


the hips, being sent to the 


Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 268. 6d., and 81s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
» Of a Double Truss, 81s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
» Uwbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 


Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c. 


The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of Weakness, 
Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, &c. Prices 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d,, 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


STBARTHOLOMEWS HOSPITAL] *:- 
35-&36 WEST SMITHFIELD QF 
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HOMPSON’S NOTED GLOVES!!: 








Advice to Mothers.—re you broken of your rest by a sick child, suffering with the 
pain of cutting teeth? Go at once to a chemist, and get a bottle of Mrs. WiNsLow’s 
Soornixe Syrup. It will reiieve the poor sufferer immediately ; it is perfectly harmless ; 
it produces natural quiet sleep, by relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
hd] awakes “ as bright as a button.”@ It has been long in use in America, and is highly re- 
commended by medical men; it is very pleasant to take; it soothes the child, it softens 
rj the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best known 
}| remedy for dysentry and diarrhea, whether arising from teething or other causes. Be 
}| Sure and ask for Mrs. Wixstow's Soornine Syrup, and see that “ Curtis and Perkins, 
New York and London,” is on the outside wrapper. No mother should be without it. 
|) @ Sold by all medicine dealers at 1s. lid. per Bottle. London Depét, 205, High Holborn. 


“M&S WINSLOW’S 


SOOTHING SYRUP | 


LADIES’ FRENCH KID ~Soft Leather. 

The “ Empress”—extra long—German silver studs— 
Eighteenpence halfpenny. 
Colours—Green, Brown, and Violet. Sizes—6} to 8. 
The “ Duchess”—with cord and tassela— 

One Shilling and Elevenpence. 
Colours—Slate, Brown, Green, Violet, Black Sewn 

. Colours, &. 

The “Exhibition” Glove— 
Eiighteenpence hal fpenny. 
Colours—Light and Dark Brown, Green, Violet, Slate, 
Lavender, Drabs, Black, Black sewn White, &o. 
Sizes—6} to 8}. 

The very best “Paris Kid” Glove— 

Two Shillings and Sixpence halfpenny. 

In ordering send Size and Colour. 
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THOMAS TSOMPSON, 40 WINE STREET, 
BRIGHTON. 
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“T am happy to say that Dr. Locock’s Wafers are all they are represented 
to be. Ihave 4 child who was affected in the lungs (for ten’ years), and they 
are the only thing that have done him any good.” 

The above is from Mx. D. VERRENT, Ceast Guard, nr. Mountcharles, Donegal. 


Give instant relief to Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, Colds, and all Disorders 
of the Lungs. 


TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


They are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the Voice, and have a pleasant . 


taste. 
Price 1s. 1}4., 2s. 9d., per box. Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 





UNDER ROYAL 


5 . . 
Dr. Locock’s Family Aperie 
The most safe and effectual paren | for Indigestion, Bilious 
and Liver Complaints, and all Disorders of the Head, Stomach, and Bowels. 


One Small Pill is a Dose. 
Sold by all Druggists at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per Box. 





The Gosport Berlin Wool and Fancy Repository and 
F Stationery Warehouse 


81, HIGH STREET, GOSPORT. 
. HOLBROOK begs to tenderher thanks to the ladies and inhabitants. 
generally of Gosport, Alverstoke, Anglesey, &c., for'the patronage already .. 
accorded to her, and to assure them that her utmost endeavours will be used in 
order not to forfeit the confidence reposed in her. 

Mrs. H. would direct attention to her stock of 


BERLIN WOOL, 


Which has now been replenished, and comprises an extensive assortment of 


Single, Double, and Fleecy Wools, Scotch Yarns, Eider Yarn, Shetland, 
Leviathan, Andalusian, &c., in all colours and shades. 
STATIONERY. 

An extensive stock of Plain and Fancy Stationery; Fancy Note in all colours. 
and sizes, Cream and Wove Note, Mourning Note, with Envelopes to correspond, 
Handsome Inkstands, Ink, Penholders, Pens. A cheap lot of Pocket and Account 
Books. FANCY GOODS 
Ofevery description ; Ladies’ Work Boxes, Ladies’ Reticules, Ladies’ Compa- 
nions, Ladies’ Travelling Bags, Purses, Silver and Ivory Thimbles, Watch: 

Pockets, Watch Stands, Vases, &c., &c. 

“Especial attention is directed to THE NEW TORTOISE-SHELL 
JEWELLERY. A varied stock of Brooches, Ear-rings, &o. Tortoise-shell set 
in gold. Whitby Jet Ear-rings on Gold Wires. -Ivory and Jet Crosses, &c, 
Writtnc Desks AND Writinc Casks IN GREAT VARIETY. 

Albums and Church Services. 

Tue BERLIN WOOL AND Fancy REPOsITORY._AND GENERAL STATIONERY . 


WAREHOUSE. 
HOLBROOK (late Groves), 31, HIGH STREET, GOSPORT. 





CENTRAL TEA MART. 


In one vol., 8vo., 4s.; by post 4s. 4d. A New Edition, 


E A. DEBENHAM’S CELEBRATED TEAS. 


RICH STRONG TEA, 2s. to 8s., our choice full- 
flavoured FAMILY MIXTURBE, 3s. 6d. 


COFFEES : Good Strong, 1s. ; finest Jamaica, 


Is. 4d. 

SUGARS : Good Moist, 3}d., Sparkling Lump, 5d. 
per pound. 

Only two minutes’ walk from both the Gateshead 
Railway Stations. 

Parcels sent to meet any of the Carriers or Trains 
in Gateshead or Newcastle. 


beautifully illustrated. 


THE MONK. 


By Monx Lewis. 


London: J.and H. Purxess, 60, Dean-street, Soho, W. 





MALT BISCUITS 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS. 
Are equally agreeable and beneficial to the convales 

cent when used 


SPIKING AND CO.’S 


CARPETS. 


UPER BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, KIDDER- 
minster, Dutch, Venetian, Printed Felt, and 
Stair Carpets, in the Newest Patterns, excellent in 
quality and low in price, at W. HAMILTON'S, 
45, Ship Street, Brighton, Manufacturer of every 
description of Bedding and Upholstery Goods. 


_N.B, Tapestry Carpets, 2s. 5d. per yard. 





N EXT OF KIN (new edition, just published).— 

A classified and descriptive INDEX of 20,000 
names guaranteed) to Advertisements for Next of 
Kin. 


WINE RUSKS. 


Sole Proprietors FREEMAN & CHALL ICE 
MAY BE OBTAINED OF 
T. CUTLACK, EAST STREET, BRIGHTON. 


W. F. THOMAS AND €0’S PATENT 
SEWING MACHINES. 


EWING MACHINES FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. £8 15s. 


Chancery Heirs, Legatees, &c., from 1700 to 
1860, sent post free for 82 stamps. Address Mr. 
Cotimsr, 17, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. ? . 


REMEMBER Quality is the only Test of Cheapness. 
25, HiGH-sTREET, GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 











“MAISON DOREE,” 


80 anp 82, BOLD STREET. 
ARRIVAL OF SPRING GOODS. 


R yp md WILL AME most respectfully —— his poe 
ustomers and Ladies erally, that having now completed 
QEWING MACHINES FOR TAILORS. the eutitoarrangement of these extensive Premises, and posecesin 

ample means and a thorough knowledge of all the best Manu/= 
tures in England, France, and Belgium, he is determined on 
a Large Business, with Small Profits. 

The large deliveries of Silks, Dresses, Costumes, Mantles and 
Jackets, Millinery, French and English Printed Cambrics, White 
Piques, Fancy Piques and Printed Muslins, Laces and Embroi- 
deries, Cambric Handkerchiefs, Ladies’ Underclothing, Jupons 
Stays, Gloves, Hosiery, Umbrellas and Parasols, Bibbons, Dress 
a2 Trimmings, Paris Bijouterie andNoveltiés, are NOW 


FRENCH PIQUES, ESPRITS, 


FRENCH MUSLINS, 
AT HALF THEIR USUAL PRICES. ; 
New Dress Marertats or Every Description, at moderate 


EWING MACHINES FOR BOOTMAKERS. 
FLOWERING. 


wus MACHINES FOR SHIRT AND COLLAR MAKERS. 


IMPROVED MACHINES FOR ‘ing 





SEWING MACHINES FOR DRESS AND MANTLE MAKERS. 
AX THREAD MACHINES FOR SADDLERS. 
|| ada HOLE MACHINES FOR CLOTH AND LINEN. 


*." ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on both sides. d 
ao MACHINES, on Table, complete, 50s. Catalogues and Samples Post 
ree 


W. F. THOMAS and Co., the original Patentees, 1 mnd 2, Cheapside ; Regent Circus, Oxford rices. 
Street, London ; and 54, Union Passage, Birmingham. Ys $ 
JOHN WILLIAMS, 


AGENTS WANTED. “MAISON DOREE,” 30 anp 82, BOLD. STREET 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


BEST REMEDY for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and Chest. In 
TRADE _MARK. InciPIzNT Consumption, AstHMA, and Winter CoveH, they are unfailing. Being free from every | 
; hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate female or the youngest child ; while the Pusic 
SPEAKER and PROFESSIONAL SINGER will find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness arid Irritation in 
cidental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the production of MzrLopious ENuNcIATION, _ 
What diseasesare more fatal in their consequences than Neglected Conghs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lungular,Affections* 
The first and best remedy is KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES, which are daily recommended by the Faculty—Testimonials” 
from the most eminent of whom may be inspected. : - i 4 
St. Paul's Cathedral, 80th Nov., 1869. * 


S1r,—I have much pleasure in recommending your Lozenges to those who may be distressed ‘with Hoarseness. They 
afforded ME RELIEF ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS WHEN SCARCELY ABLE TO SING from the éfféets.ofCatarrh, I thihk they 
be very useful to Clergymen, Barristers, and Public Orators. 


Fes ie To Mx. KEATING. ay ; ve “THOMAS FRANCIS, ‘ies + Choral 
aud Sold in Boxes, 1s, 1id, and Tins, 28, 94, 4s.”6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, © Che 
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LONDON READER 


Of Litecature, Science, Art, and General Information. 


PART 83, VOL. XIV.—APRIL, 1870 . 


EMERALD AND RUBY ‘ . . . . 
FAITHFUL MARGARET . : . . Hm 
THE VEILED LADY . . . . . . 
sTonsI0. . . : : ° . ’ ‘ 
THE VICTIM OF FATE . . . . . 
ROUND THE WORLD > . . . . 
DANGEROUS GROUND eee . . . 
LEIGHTON HALL . . . . . . 


THE COMPOSITION OF GUNPOWDER . e 


SILVERING MIRRORS . cornet eae 
DUST AND DISEASE ‘4 ER wits: ; 
THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH TIGER-HUNTING . 
THE WONDERS OF THE TELEGRAPH .° °. 
MEASURING BTAR-HEAT.  .  . ..«  « 
ENGLISH ERRORS IN ARCHITECTURE’ . ; 
CROSSING THE CHANNEL . .. . P 
THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD . =. we 
WATER AND LIFE . . e . ° ‘ 


FOR DEAR LIFE . : ‘ " gue 
THE YOUNG BDUKE'S PROPOSAL . r ‘ 
ANEW FRIEND - s+ + ss 
LADY HILDA’S SOLITUDE INVADED . ‘ 
THE PIRATE AND HIS CAPTIVE. . e d 
MISS WISE MAKES A DISCOVERY . : 


THE MYSTERIOUS PICTURE.» . - : 
THE ASTRONOMER’S PRAYER ‘ : ’ 


SOLE SURVIVORS OF THE PIRATE CREW . 


THE 
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LLUSTRATIONS. 


THE SPIDER AND THE FLY 


COLONEL BRAND’S TALISMAN 


MR. WILTON A SUPPLIANT 
STONIO SEEKS REFUGE ON THE PLATFORM 


THE ALTERNATIVE 
EVIL WILL OUT 


THE SCRATCHING AT THE WINDOW 


THE VEILED LADY APPEARS . 


EDNA’s SKETCH 


JUDGE AND CRIMINAL . 


PRICE SIXPENCE, 





LONDON: 


PUBLISHED BY J. WATSON, 334, STRAND. 
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PART IX, FOR APRIL, 
WITH FOUR SUPPLEMENTS, PRICE NINEPENCE. og 
: CONTAINING : 
1.—A STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—BERLIN WOOL PATTERN, BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLOURS. Sie 
3.—LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR APRIL, WITH PATTERN OF A NIGHT-DRESS AND A GARIBALpft, 
4.—CUT OUT PAPER PATTERN OF A JACKET FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 
no author of | 7—Folk Lore. Violets. ‘Tho 'T'wo Lov 
1,.—The Rose of Kemdale; a new tale of powerful attraction, by the author of -—Folk Lore. olets. e Two e8. 
“ Sometimes Sapphire, Sometimes Pale.” ; 8.—Maud’s Choice; an illustrated tale. 
2.—Amos Hada; or, That’s my Plan; a tale of absorbing attraction. 9.—Fashion among the Valois. Our Coins. 
3.—Trival Hardwick; a tale of powerful attraction. 10.—F lora’s Flirtation ; an illustrated story. 


READER : 











4.—Seeret Power ; an engrossing story of powerful dramatic interest. 11.—** So Cold.” . Mother-of-Pearl. Spanish Bread. 
5.—Ebony Casket; an iNastrated story of enthralling attraction. 12.—Tried for Felony. _ Louise. 
6.—Not Genteel. Kate; an illustrated tale. 13.—Leontine. | Kate Landry’s Monster. 


ILLUSTRATIONS—1. Kate has an offer of Marriage. 2. A Sad Story. 8. The Open Letter. 4. Earl de Grey and Ripon. 5. Deciding a Desti 

FASHIONS—Chemisette in ‘Vatting, Insertion, Crochet Lace, Embroidery, Corded Languette Pattern, Guipure with Picots, Knitting Pattern, Lace Embroid 
on Net, Crochet Insertion, Knitted Counterpane, Dusting Brush, Antimacassar, Embroidery Corner, Point Lace Stitches, Cravat End in Embroidery, de, 

MUSIC.—1. Forget-me-not Polka; composed by W. Sidney. 2. When the Moon Shines Bright. Song of the Gray Friar; adapted and arranged as a Soly 
L. Burrowes. 8. La Belle Marie; Valse Imperial, composed by G. A. Forde. 4. The Gardener. (834, Strawn, 


LIFE ax» FASHION FOR MAROH, 


; PART VIII, 
With Four Supplements, Price Ninepence. 


CONTAINING: 
“1.—STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2—SLIPPER PATTERN IN LEATHER. 
3..-LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR MAROH, WITH PATTERNS OF A SUIT FOR A LITTLE BOY FrRoM 
4 TO 6 YEARS OF AGE, AND LOW BODICE WITH BRACES, y 
4.—CUT OU’ PAPER PATTERN OF A HIGH BODY CUT SQUARE IN FRONT. ° 
WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 
1,— Amos Hadd; or, That’s My Plan; a tale of absorbing ttraction. 6.—Love’s Cross.  Nettie’s Lovers. Robert Kendall. 
2.—T rival Hardwick ; a story of powerful attraction. ; 7.—B8ylvia Woodward. Hettie Shaw. 
3.—Secret Power ; an engrossing story of powerful dramatic interest. 8.—Fairy’s Gifts. |The Laws of Tempests. 
4.—The Rose of Kemdale ; a new tale of powerful attraction, by the author of | 9.—A Secret Meeting. . Morgan’s Valentine; an illustrated story 
“* Sometimes Sapphire, Sometimes Pale.” 10.—The Yeast Plant. Friendship. |§ The Marvellous Story of Pompeii, 
5.—Pride’s Fall ; an illustrated tale. 11.—Prince Pierre Napoleon Bonaparte. The Duke of Edinburgh in India, 
ILLUSTRATIONS. : Rais 
2.—H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 8.—Finding the Valentine. 4.—Prince Pierre. 
FASHIONS, FANCY WORK, &c. , 
Borders in Berlin Wool, Crochet Table Cover, Crochet Cravat, Netted Frill, Crumb Brush, Berceaunette Cover, Bodice, Point Lace, Fanchon, Crochet Insertio 
Z Needle-book, Tatting Embroidery, Lambrequins, Square in Guipure, Tatting, &c. : . 








1.—Strange Acquaintances. 


MUSIC. : 
1.—The Kangaroo Polka; composed by G. A. Colma. 2.—The Moorish Maid ; composed by Dudley St. John. 8.—The Fairlight Waltz ; composed b 
C. E. Grenville. 4.—When the Valley is Still; ballad, composed by R. Guylott. (834, Srrann. 








LIFT} ina" FAS BLOM, 
PART VII, FOR FEBRUARY, 


WITH THREE SUPPLEMENTS, PRICE NINEPENCE, 
CONTAINING: 
1.—STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—LIFE-SIZE PATTERN, CUT OUT IN PAPER, OF A SUIT OF KNICKERBOCKERS FOR A LITTLE BOY, IN NINE PIECES. 
3.—LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET, CONTAINING ALL THE LATEST FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY; ALSO, DIAGRAMS FOK FULL- 
SIZE MORNING DRESS, AND OPERA CLOAK. 
WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 


7.—The Lovers’ Rest; an illustrated story of powerful interest. 

8,—Parted by Fate; an illustrated tale. Lorenzo the Magnificent. Unseen Chain 

9.—A Man’s Revenge. Robert Kendal. Janet Clymer. The Intercepted Letter 

4.—Amos Hadd; or, That’s my Plan ; a new tale of absorbing attraction. 10.—Gilt versus Gold. Rubies and Sapphires. First Love. Did he Forge 

5.—Secret Power; an en ing story of powerful dramatic interest. Her? Peabody’s Will. Burning of Idols at Madagascar. 

6.—Snowdrift ; an attractive tale, by the author of “A Daughter to Marry.” | 11,—The Story the Mirror Told. Gifford Bray’s Wooing. Philip Preston. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.——1.—Barbed Arrows 2.—Too Late. 3.—Camilla Saved. 4.—Cruel Words. 

FASHIONS, FANCY WORK, &c.——Musli® Bodice, Crochet Fanchon, Lamp Shade, Cambric Pinafore, Vandyke Border in Berlin Wool Work, Croch 
Curtain Holder, Gentleman’s Crochet Slipper, Lamp Screen, Crochet Patterns, &c., &c. ; 

MUSIC.—1.—Keep it up! Royal Twelfth Night Galop; composed by Karl Emile. 2.—The False One; Ballad, composed by R. Guylott. 8,~La Tan 
borina ; ValseElegante, composed by Leonard Burrowes. 4.—The Kangaroo Polka; composed by G. A. Colma. (834, STRAND. 


LIFE. awn FASHION, . 
PART VI, FOR JANUARY, | 
WITH FOUR SUPPLEMENTS, PRICE NINEPENCE. 


CONTAINING : 
1.—STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—_STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE HUGUENOT HAT, THE FRONDEUR HAT, THE BERET, &c. 
3.—LIFE-SIZE PATTERN, CUT OUT IN PAPER, OF TTE NEW JACKET WITH BELL SLEEVES, IN FIVE PIECES. 
4.—LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET, CONTAINING. ALL THE LATEST FASHIONS FOR JANUARY; ALSO DIAGRAMS FOR 
FULL-SIZE DRESS AND FICHU FOR A LITTLE GIRL FROM FIVE TO SIX YEARS OF AGE. 
WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 
1.—Miriam, the Unknown. An illustrated story of powerful dramatic interest. | 8.—Cousin Ross. Ethel. Agnes Inman. Geniuses. How to Make a Fortu 
2.—Snowdrift. A new illustrated story of absorbing attraction ; by the author | 9.—Kitty’s Lesson. The Christmas Cake. The Eye. The Voice of theS 
of “A Daughter to Marry.” on the Fashions. Hereditary Genius. Margie’s Christmas Eve. W 
3.—Waiting for Luck ; by the author of “The Twin Beauties.” Coffee is a Stimulant. Grand Meeting of Freemasons. 
4.—Tempting Fortune; by the author of “ Heart’s Content.” 10.—New Year’s Eve; an illustrated story. Mark Waldridge. Yetta Care 
5.—Keeping the Vow. An illustrated story of enthralling interest, Dr. Livingstone, The Suez Canal. Modern Domestic Servants. 
6.—Trival Hardwick. A new story of powerful attraction. 11.—Clara’s Masquerade ; an illustrated story. Lillie Devereux: Good ft 
7.—Dorn’s Independence ; an illustrated tale. A Little Plot. Evil. “May Tudor. , 
ILLUSTRATIONS,—1.—The King of the Belgians. 2.—A Lecture on Matrimony. 3.—Left Alone. 4.—Percy’s Return. 
FASHIONS, FANCY WORK, &c.——Ornamental Card and Cotton Baskets, Tatting Fringe, Knitted Work, Toilette Case, Lamp Mat and Cover, Croc 
and Insertion, Babies’ Hats and Bonnet. E* : 
MUSIC,——1.—Die Jager Waltzer ; composed by F.H. Brandon,  2,—The Merry Light Fandango; composed by Raymond Guilati.. 3.—The Maha Rajabo 
Je ; composed by Karl Emile. 4.—Merry Christmas, a Song for the Season ; somos Mordaunt Spencer.  5,—Three o'Clock 
Fok, compan by Walter Sidney. . (834, STRAND. 


1.—Keeping the Vow; an illustrated story of enthralli"g interest. 
2.—Trival Hardwick ; a story of powerful attraction. 
3.—The Midnight Mistake ; a new illustrated story. 












